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CHICAGO—“Fertilizer is 


idwest Agronomists Told 
hat Fertilizer Best 
Today for Farmers 


By HENRY FRENCH 
Croplife Editorial Staff 


the farmers’ 


best buy today.” 


ow to keep it that way occupied the attention of the eighth annual 
idwestern agronomists-fertilizer industry joint meeting sponsored 
the Middle West Soil Improvement Committee at the Edgewater 


each Hotel here Feb. 16-17. 


About 600 delegates registered for the convention, a figure which 
pped by 150 the previous record. Estimates of total attendance at 
e meeting ranged to 700. The program included reports on research 
midwestern states by college agronomists; a paper on insecticide- 
itilizer mixtures; and a talk on new soil insecticides. An innovation 


a session on fertilizer mechaniza- 

in, scheduled for the afternoon of 
» final day. (See accompanying 
bry.) Much of the crowd stayed to 
close. 
e estimate of the value of fer- 
izer to the farmers was made by 
. Russell Coleman, executive vice 
psident, National Plant Food In- 
tute, Washington, D.C., during his 
fress to the group. All produc- 
nm items which a farmer buys have 
e up 125% since 1935, said Dr. 
leman, but the cost of plant food 
risen only 13%. 


“Putting it another way, a bush- 
of corn today buys more plant 
bd than it did 25 years ago,” he 
d. “It took 35 bu. to buy a ton 
fertilizer then. It takes only 
bu. today. 


phe same is true of wheat. It 
25 bu. to buy an average ton 

blant food in 1930; today it takes 
about 19 bu.” 


Coleman said fertilizer today 


more crop-building power. In the 
five years, he said, the indus- 
has increased its concentration 
Plant food per ton of fertilizer 
almost 23%, 
With the decline in net farm in- 
he,” he said, “farmers are placing 
Cal emphasis on cost and value. 
product is the farmer’s best 
pr. Coleman said that at present 
Hin the immediate future, re- 
(Continued on page 19) 


armers Union 


lans New Plant 


he ROCK, ARK. — A new 
u-million dollar fertilizer and ag- 
ltural chemical] plant will be built 
Arkansas next year, 

Pefinite Selection of Arkansas as 
is for the plant was verified 
the A J. Albert Hopkins, president 
a irkansas Farmers Union. The 
4 bE be constructed by the Na- 
ly h armers Union, which orig- 
1956 ad set the construction date 


{ 

a, Camden and El Dorado are 

. : for the plant, but “several 
ocalities in Arkansas might of- 

Possibilities,” Mr. Hopkins said. 


Industry Problems 
Aired at Conference 


On Mechanization 


CHICAGO—Something new added 
this year to the program of the Mid- 
western agronomist - fertilizer indus- 
try joint meeting was a fertilizer 
mechanization conference. 

And, despite the fact that it was 
the final event and occurred on Fri- 
day afternoon when delegates were 
hurrying to get home, almost all seats 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel were occupied. 

Taking the form of a panel, the 
conference was scheduled partly be- 
cause of requests of machinery manu- 
facturers who are eager to best fill 
the needs of the industry. 


With D. A. Williams, Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Service Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., moderating, the first panel 

(Continued on page 8) i 


Allied to Expand 


Plant Facilities 


NEW YORK — Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., has an- 
nounced that it will install at its 
Hopewell, Va., plant facilities for the 
production of solid ammonium ni- 
trate 334%4% N. The new facilities are 
expected to be in run about the end 
of 1956. 

Nitrogen Division also “announced 
that during March of this year it will 
place in operation at its Omaha, Neb., 
plant new facilities for the production 
of additional nitrogen fertilizer solu- 
tions. Construction has been under 
way for’ several months and will be 
completed in time to supply the heavy 
spring demand. 

The new installations will produce 
solutions of the ammonium nitrate 
and urea types, marketed under the 
trade names Nitrana, Urana and 
Uran. At the present time the Omaha 
plant produces ammonia, urea-am- 
monia solutions and solid urea prod- 
ucts. 


Escambia Bay 
Dedicates New 
Nitrogen Plant 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 

PENSACOLA, FLA. — Escambia 
Bay Chemical Corp.’s $25 million ni- 
trogen plant was dedicated here Feb. 
17, with appropriate ceremonies, in- 
cluding talks by company officials, 
U.S. Sen. George A. Smathers, Con- 
gressman Robert A. Sikes and a per- 
sonal representative of Florida’s Gov. 
LeRoy Collins. 

Under cloudy skies which threat- 
ened to produce rain, the out-of-door 
program proceeded smoothly before 
a large assembly of townspeople and 
guests who had been invited by the 
corporation and Ashcraft - Wilkinson 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., distribution and 
sales agents for Escambia Bay prod- 
ucts. Police-escorted buses were uti- 
lized to provide transportation for 
invited guests from out of town. The 
plant is situated about 20 miles east 
of Pensacola near the town of Mil- 
ton, Fla., on the Escambia Bay. 

Sen. Smathers was featured speak- 
er at a luncheon which preceded the 
afternoon’s dedication service. He 
told the group of 300 about the sig- 

(Continued on page 6). 


First Shipments of 
Pelleted Mixed Fertilizer 
Leave Stauffer Plant 


LOS ANGELES —The first ship- 
ments of pelleted mixed fertilizer 


‘have been made from Stauffer Chem- 


ical Co.’s new million dollar plant 
at Vernon (Los Angeles), Cal. 

This plant is the first of several 
like it to be built by Stauffer in 
the West. It employs a process of 
manufacture developed by the com- 
pany’s research engineers. 

The initial production and ship- 
ments were of 17-7-0. Current plans 


‘contemplate the regular production of 


5-15-0, 10-10-5, 10-10-10 and other 
special mixtures, as well as pelleted 
single superphosphate. 

Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. is 
Stauffer’s execlusive selling agent for 
fertilizers. 


Freight Rate 
Hike Delayed 
To March 7 


Postponement May 
Indicate Full Raise 
Will Not Be Granted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Railroad repre- 
sentatives last week agreed to a re- 
quest by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for additional time for 
ICC to reach a decision on the pend- 
ing proposed 7% increase in freight 
rates. 


The carriers agreed to postpone 
the effective date of the new tariff 
to March 7, pending the decision of 
ICC on evidence submitted in oral 
hearings and in briefs submitted 
by both sides. Originally, the car- 
riers had asked for the increase to 
be effective Feb. 25. 


The 7% rate advance has been un- 
der concentrated attack by virtually 
all shippers. 

Paul Truitt, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute, appearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, ex- 
pressed the dissatisfaction of his in- 
dustry with the request for higher 
freight rates. 

The fact that ICC asked for a de- 
lay in reaching its decision may fore- 
cast that it will not go more than 
half way in approving the new tariff 
schedules. 
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Production of Superphosphate Shows 
3% Gain in 1955; Shipments Up 9% 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
superphosphate in 1955 totaled 2,310,- 
306 short tons, a gain of 3% over the 
1954 output of 2,237,900 short tons, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
has reported. 


Shipments in 1955 totaled 1,491,- 
178 short tons, up 9% from 1,363,- 
929 in 1954. 


Output of normal superphosphate 
last year was 1,556,880 short tons, 
down 4% from 1,627,145 in 1954; en- 
riched totaled 39,042, down 3% from 
40,360; concentrated was 706,584, up 
26% from 561,870, and wet-base goods 
was 7,800, down 6% from 8,325. 

Shipments of normal totaled 837,- 


959 short tons in 1955, down 1% from 
843,732 a year earlier; enriched 14,- 
130, up 10% from 12,888; concen- 
trated 632,327, up 26% from 500,194, 
and wet-base goods 6,762, down 5% 
from 7,115. 

Stocks on hand at the end of De- 
cember totaled 333,608 short tons, a 
gain of 15% from 295,719 short tons 
a year earlier. 

The statistics include data for all 
plants known to have facilities for 
superphosphate manufacture, includ- 
ing government-owned plants, the 
Department of Commerce noted. The 
statistics pertain only to superphos- 
phate as such, and include no data 
for superphosphate in dry-base or 
dry-mixed goods. 
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A. N. Tissot Heads Cotton States ESA; 
Norman Allen Named Chairman-Elect 


ATLANTA—Dr. A. N. Tissot, Uni- 
versity of Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Gainesville, was 
elected chairman of the Cotton States 
Branch, Entomological Society of 
America at the thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the branch, held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel here recently. 

The meeting, held in connection 
with the gathering of the Association 
of Southern Agricultural Workers 
(see page 1 of the Feb. 20 issue of 
Croplife), attracted about 200 ento- 
mologists and guests. 

Other officers named were Dr. Nor- 
man Allen, Pee Dee Experiment Sta- 
tion, Florence, S.C., chairman-elect; 
Dr. W. G. Eden, Department of Zo- 
ology-Entomology, Alabama Polytech- 


nic Institute, Auburn, secretary- 
treasurer, and O. I. Snapp, Ento- 
mology Research Branch, Fort Val- 
ley, Ga., representative to the govern- 
ing board. Retiring chairman is H. C. 
Young, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Florala, Ala. 

The first day of the meeting in- 
cluded an address by Dr. B. A. Porter 
of Beltsville, Md., who is president of 
the Entomological Society of Ameri- 
ca. Also heard was a report of a com- 
mittee that had been studying ento- 
mological curricula in the various in- 
stitutions over the country, which 


was presented by F. E. Guyton, Au- 
burn, Ala 


The afternoon of the first day’s 
meeting was devoted to papers on 
cotton insect research. A paper on 


resistance of the boll weevil to chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons was presented by 
J. S. Roussel and Dan Clower of the 
Louisiana State University Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. Other 
papers on cotton insects were pre- 
sented by leading entomologists from 
Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, South 
Carolina, North Carolina and Louisi- 
ana. 


On the second day of the meeting, 
Feb. 7, a series of papers on results 
of research on forest insects was pre- 
sented. Dr. R. Joseph Kowal of the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Asheville, N.C. led off with a 
discussion on the progress and needs 
in forest insect research, survey and 
control in the Southeast. 

On the same day a series of papers, 
on insects of man and animals was 
given. Some highlights of this series 
included a report on the present 
status of some major arthropod-borne 
diseases in the U.S. by R. C. Barnes, 
H. D. Pratt and Roy Fritz of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, Atlanta. 


FOR YOU... 


FOR FARMERS _ 


The need for sulfate of magnesium and 
‘sulfate of potash for the profitable production of a wide 
variety of crops in many farming areas is shown by research 
carried on by many agricultural colleges. 

Consistent advertising in farm papers, and on radio and 
billboards is telling farmers that the most effective way to 
supply soluble magnesium and potash is to use a quality 
mixed fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag. We're building 
consumer acceptance for your premium grades—so cash in 
on the growing demand by asking your fertilizer manufac- 
turer for grades containing Sul-Po-Mag for use on soils that 


are low in magnesium and potash. Look for the analysis on 


POTASH DIVISION international MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


the bag... N-P-K. 
Mg 


OF fertilize: 


AGREEMENT SEALED—To {or7, 
ly seal a long association, Hans St 
fer, left, president of. the Stanj 
Chemical Co., and Wilson Me 
right, president of Wilson ¢& G 
Meyer & Co. recently signed a jo 
term exclusive sales agreement, § 
story on page 1 of the Feb. 6 jg 
of Croplife. 


Western Cotton 
Production Conference 
Set for March 6-7 


MEMPHIS — Cotton growing p 
blems will be considered from 
standpoint of increased efficiency g 
reduced cost in the Far West w 
the fifth annual Western Produc 
Conference meets in Fresno, 
March 6-7. 


The National Cotton Council is 
sponsoring the meeting in cooperat 
with Southwest Five-State Cott 
Growers Assn. and other West 
producer groups. 

High in importance at this yea 
meeting will be discussions on se¢ 
bed preparation in the Far Wi 
where irrigation is used for all 
ton production. 


As in previous years, the conf 
ence will consider also latest 
search developments affecting ¢ 
fertility, disease control, irrigati 
weed control, insect control, defo 
tion and needs for improving and p 
serving lint quality. 

Headquarters for the meeting 
be the Fresno Hacienda, but hous 
facilities in a number of other hof 
and motels will be reserved to han 
the six to eight hundred growers, 
searchers, farm educational and co 
mercial personnel expected to atte 


Requests for reservations sho 
be sent directly to one of the { 
lowing: Fresno Hacienda, Hotel C 
ifornian, Hotel Fresno, Towne 4 
Country Motel, Sands Motel, To 
House, Fresno Motel or Hotel 
Rancho. 


John A. Wilson 

Appointed Assistant 

Secretary of Diamond De 
CLEVELAND—Election of Joh World’ 


Wilson as assistant secretary of D 
mond Alkali Co., Cleveland, was 
nounced here recently by. Donald 
Carmichael, secretary, following 
meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Wilson comes to Diamond 
10 years’ experience in legal and 
islative work. Formerly an attor: 
in the legal department of Dres 


Industries, Inc., he was secretary 

company counsel of Affiliated { Throu 
Equipment, Inc., Cleveland, f crop f; 
September, 1950 to May, 1955, Tob 
since then has had his own law P estima 
throug 
This 
Allied Consolidates the 2. 
San Francisco Offices Bs! is 

r 
SAN FRANCISCO—Allied Che ao 

cal & Dye Corp. has announced G Y 
solidation of its San Francisco S4 f ou 
offices in new quarters at Russ Bl or Ty 
235 Montgomery St., San Francis hn 
The telephone number is Yuk square 
. 2-6840. The change, effective Feb. sizes | 


is for eight Allied operating divisi( 
including Nitrogen Division. OT erra 


— 
pes 
| 
of Po. 
4 
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and Blue Mold with 
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Cotton growing p 
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he Far West w 
Western Product 
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eting in cooperat 
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ance at this yea 
liscussions on seé 
in the Far Wi 
is used for all 


These two seed beds—from the same plot in Kentucky show how effectively 
Agri-mycin prevents development of wildfire and blue mold in the seed bed. 
Agri-mycin treated plants were much more vigorous, with heavier root systems. 
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of Affiliated { Throughout the Burley Belt, tobacco growers are getting a bigger - -——— 
C., ger f crop from their limited average allotments with Agri-mycin. 
Peis a. law Pp Tobacco grower Mr. W. H. Bugg of Campbellsville, Ky., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Grong al an rae in yield of approximately 250 lbs. per acre Dept. C2-27, 630 Flushing Ave. 
W antibiotic crop-saver is the y one Vv 
dates © «-way protection of both streptomycin and Terramycin® | Please rush me full information on Agri-mycin and name of 
Offices . Is — more effective than standard copper sprays distributor in my area. 
CO— Allied Cog blue mold. or wildfire control, and in addition, also controls Name 
an Francisco f Your regular supplier of spray materials now has Agri-mycin Address. 
ters at Russ Bl or Tobacco in a new, economical 2.4-0z. size. Ci Sta 
t., San Francis It k 00 ty. te 
mber is Yuk makes up to 28 gallons of spray—enough to protect 1 ‘ , : 
, effective Feb. > ome © yards of plant bed for the season. Also available in larger Major crops interested in 
operating divisit izes for commercial growers. 
Division. OF erramycin brand of oxytetracycline *Pat. pending 
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FDA Legislation 
To Be Discussed 
At NAC Meeting 


WASHINGTON — The effect of 
Food and Drug legislation on farm- 
. ers and growers throughout the na- 
tion will be discussed by George P. 
Larrick, U.S. Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, at the spring meeting of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn. The meeting will be held in the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollyweod, 
Fla., March 14-16. 

Mr. Larrick will speak March 16, 
following the presentation of a proc- 
lamation by LeRoy Collins, Florida 
governor, designating the week of 
March 19-25 as “Food and Drug 
Golden Anniversary Week” in Flor- 
ida. The proclamation will be pre- 
sented in honor of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of food and drug laws 
which is being celebrated through- 
out the country during 1956. 

The most recent addition to the 
Food and Drug Laws is the Miller 
Pesticide Residue Amendment signed 
by President Eisenhower in 1954. The 
Miller Amendment assures the pub- 
lic of an ample supply of high-qual- 
ity, nutritious and safe foods inso- 
far as agricultural chemicals are con- 
cerned. 


Other features of the three-day . 
meeting will include reports on the 
latest advances in the use of atomic 
energy in agriculture, the future 
of fungicides in controlling plant 
diseases and a special report on 
the NAC program to promote the 
safe use of agricultural chemicals. 


In announcing the program, L. S. 
Hitchner, NAC executive secretary, 
stated, “agricultural chemicals are 
being used by farmers and growers 
more than ever before to help cut 


HEADING 
THE LIST FOR 


QUALITY 


FERTILIZERS 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Nitrogen Solutions 


vA Ammonium Nitrate 
33.5% N 


VA Triple Superphosphate 
46% A.P.A. 


oe Muriate of Potash 
60% K.O 


o Nitrolime 20.5% N 


oy Calcium Nitrate 
15.5% N 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
10/11% NH, 


155 EAST 44 STREET + NEW YORK 17,N. Y 


production costs and thereby to in- 
crease their net incomes. 

“The growing importance of chem- 
ical control to farming efficiency is 
underscored by the fact that insects, 
plant diseases, weeds and other farm 
pests are expected to destroy the 
output of nearly five billion man- 
hours of productive farm work in the 
U.S. this year. All measures used 
to control these pests effectively and 
safely will have a direct bearing on 
farmers’ net income and on raising 
their standard of living. 


“Few questions are more impor- 
tant today than this problem of 
raising farmers’ net income. Speak- 
ers at the spring meeting will ex- 
plore a number of ways farming 
efficiency can be improved through 
the use of pesticide chemicals and 
how these advances will benefit the 
nation’s farmers and growers.” 


The program March 14 will in- 
clude a report on the industry by 
W. W. Allen, manager, Agricultural 
Chemical Sales, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich, NAC president; an 
address on the part land grant col- 
leges play in developing new agri- 
cultural chemicals, entitled “Univer- 
sities and the Chemical Industry,” 
by Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, president, 
University of Florida; a talk cn the 
marketing of pesticide chemicals en- 
titled, “The Agricultural Chemicals 
Industry—A Teen-Ager Growing Up,” 
by John A Field, vice president, Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Co., New 
York, and a report of “Atomic En- 
ergy in Agriculture” by Dr. S. B. 
Hendricks, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Beltsville, Md. 

In addition to Mr. Larrick’s- talk 
and the presentation of Gov. Collins’ 
proclamation, the March 16 program 
will include a report on the NAC 
“Read the Label” safety program 
by Mr. Hitchner; “The Future of 
Fungicides in Agriculture” by Dr. 
George L. McNew of Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute for Plant Research, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; “USDA Programs Af- 
fecting Pesticides” by Dr. H. L. 
Haller, assistant director, crops re- 
search, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
turé, Washington, and “Research and 
Economics in the Cotton Industry” 
by Dr. H. G. Johnston of the Nation- 
al Cotton Council, Memphis. 

March 15 is being reserved for as- 
sociation committee meetings. Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Hitchner will hold a 
press conference that day to answer 
questions from the working press 
concerning the agricultural chemicals 
industry. 


Dow Plans New 


Louisiana Operation 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Plans for a 
new $20,000,000 manufacturing opera- 
tion, to be located in the Baton Rouge 
area of Louisiana, were announced 
Feb. 22 by the Dow Chemical Co. 


Dr. Leland I. Doan, Dow president, 
disclosed the company has taken op- 
tions on three tracts of land on the 
west bank of the Mississippi with the 
expectation of building facilities to 
produce chlorine, caustic soda and 
several organic chemicals. 

There will be no production of agri- 
cultural chemicals initially, the com- 
pany said. However, the plant has 
raw materials used in many agricul- 
tural chemicals, and developments in 
that field will be closely watched. 

Dr. Doan said that initial plans s call 
for the investment of at least $20 
million and the employment of about 
500 persons. 


NEW PATHOLOGIST 

PULLMAN, WASH.—A new mem- 
ber of the plant pathology depart- 
ment staff, Dr. Edmond E. Tylutki, 
recently arrived on the Washington 
State College campus. He will fill the 
temporary vacancy brought about by 
x C. C. Shaw’s six-month sabbatical 
eave. 


INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Fruit, Truck Crop 
Insects Noted in Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Fruit and 
truck crop insects are noted in the 
current insect report from Florida, 
issued by H. A. Denmark. 

Sweetpotato weevil in all stages 
was collected in storage at five dif- 
ferent locations in Lee, Madison 
County. Vegetable weevil in larval 
stage averaging two per leaf was 
collected on turnip at Quincy, Gad- 
sen County. 


Florida red scale in all stages 
averaging 1-20 per leaf and purple 
scale in all stages in plant, leaf 
and stem were collected on orange 
at Frostproof, Polk County. Pyri- 
form scale in all stages averaging 
1-2 per leaf was collected on avo- 
cado at Gainesville, Alachua 
County. 


Banana root borer in the adult 
stage averaging 20 per plant was 
collected on banana at Coral Gables, 
Dade County. A pentatomid in the 
adult stage averaging one per plant 
was collected on orange at Waver- 
ly, Polk County and at Frostproof, 
Polk County. A pentatomid in adult 
stage was collected on grapefruit at 
Waverly, Polk County. Only 5 found 
on one leaf. 


Appearance of Alfalfa 
Aphid Highlights 1955 
Kansas Insect Report 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
spotted alfalfa aphid was found for 
the first time on alfalfa in Kansas 
during the first week in April, 1955, 
according to a report just issued by 
entomologists David L. Matthew and 
Dell E. Gates, covering insect condi- 
tions in the state for 1955. The re- 
port, in the form of a summary, 
states that though the spotted alfalfa 
aphid was not known in the state 
before April last year, it had spread 
by June, to nearly all counties of the 
southern half of the state, and later 
were found throughout the state. 

Yellow clover aphid was found in 
non-economic numbers in 10 north- 
eastern counties. Sweet clover aphid 
infestations were non-economic and 
were found throughout the state 
wherever sweet: clover was grown. 
Pea aphid was much lighter than in 
1954. 

Garden webworm developed to de- 
structive numbers in a few fields of 
southeastern counties, but popula- 
tions were lower and less widespread 
than in 1954. Tarnished plant bug 
and rapid plant bug were common in 


‘previous years. Weather favorable f 


Kansas, to prevent chewing-off of t 


most alfalfa fields throughout t 
state. 


Light infestations of alfalfa pla 
bug were found in most alfalfa fio 
of northern and northeastern Ky 
sas. Army cutworms were less ah 
dant in 1955 than in the previg 
year. 


Armyworm populations dig no 
present the serious outbreak j; 
1955 that had occurred the prq 
vious year. Crop losses in 195 
mostly in east central and south 
eastern counties were estimated ; 
$172,000, or about one tenth th; 
of 1954. 


Chinch Bug infestations were mo 
prevalent in 1955 than in the ¢ 


chinch bug activity plus increas 
acreages of sorghums and wint 
barley were largely responsible. 
1955 outbreak was more widespres 
and of greater intensity than ha 
been expected. Greatest losses can 
from reduced stands of sorghums a 
from decreased yields* of both co 
and grain sorghums. Heaviest j 
festations were found in central a 
east central counties. Chinch bu 
caused an estimated $2 million lo 
during 1955. 

Grasshopper populations developé 
much as predicted by the 1954 aduy 
and egg pod surveys. Although spri 


festati 
ver \ 
orn Be 
Wheat! 

econ 


nymph counts were high in the eas” ie 
ern third of the state, ultimate dang I 
age was less than expected. Infest - 


tions were heavier and more wid 
spread than expected in central a 
western counties where moderate 
severe damage occurred. 


Some spraying just before whe 
harvest was necessary in westef 


ripening mature heads. Threateni 
to severe populations of range-fee 
ing grasshoppers caused damage 
several thousand acres of rangela 
in the southern tier of southweste 
counties. 

The fall corn borer survey showé 
very few southwestern corn borers 
the northern half of the state. D 
ing the spring, 1955, high wint 
mortality of borers occurred in ce 
tral, north central and east cent 
counties. Highest populations t 
past season were found in south ce 
tral areas of the state. No new di 
tribution was recorded in Kans 
during 1955. F sms 

Corn rootworm was 
lower than the two previous 
and was considered of little econo 
importance. During early summé 
moderate to severe infestations 
corn leaf aphid were prevalent 
milo fields in central and southwes 
ern counties. Greenbugs were not 


potted 
rain 1 


= 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE (Eruscuns vanvestis) IN THE UNITED STATES 


MEXICAN BEAN BEETLES LOCATED—The above map showing distri 
tion of Mexican Bean Beetle in the U.S., was prepared by the Economic Ins 
Survey Section, Plant Pest Control, Agricultural Research Administrat 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 1t is compiled from state reports rece! 
to February, 1956. Circles in California and Idaho are areas where local 
festations were found in recent years, but eradicated. 
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portance during the past 
pup grain aphids were light 
awe slight buildup in a few 


a 
in east central Kansas. 


ES 


ut 


of t 
ved ns 
, infestatio 
e feeding damage and corn 
drop in localized areas of north- 
r 


a pla 
a fie] 
n Ka 
ab 
revio 
again destructive 

Janted in reclaimed river 
along the Missouri 
fver in Doniphan and Wyandotte 


south ‘reworms have begun 

phe the western half of the 
. With continued drouth, they 
> expected to increase and may 
or a major threat to milo and 
beat in coming years. Beet leaf- 
ppers were of little economic im- 
tance to beet crops of south- 
Kansas. 
tone corn borer populations 
praged about the same as 1954; 
vever fewer overwintering larvae 
be found during the fall survey: 
tual crop loss from borer activity 
bs less than that of 1954. 
Heaviest populations were found in 
miphan and Atchison counties in 
e northeastern corner of the state. 
festations continue in the Kansas 
ver Valley and in northeastern 
brn Belt counties. 
Wheat head armyworm appeared 
economic numbers for the first 
e in several years. Larval feed- 
g activity reduced wheat yields in 
veral areas in central, south cen- 
al and southwestern counties. 


eetpotato Weevil 
Five New Counties 


WASHINGTON — Sweet potato 
evil infestations were found dur- 
g January for the first time in 
ye Georgia counties, according to 
he Cooperative Economic Inseat Re- 
rt issued by the U.S. Department 
Agriculture. The counties are 
eckley, Dodge, Harris, Pulaski and 
roup. 

Delimitation has revealed only nine 
ested properties in the five coun- 
es, Calhoun County, Florida, was 
und infested with the sweet potato 
eevil for the first time since 1943. 


inter Grain Mite 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
potted heavy populations of winter 
rain mite are reported in many fields 
f small grain in Denton, Cooke, 
tayson, Fannin, Hunt, Navarro, 


alls and McLennan counties in 
exas, 


itrogen Meetings Set 
South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C. — Three district 
éetings have been planned in South 
atolina to give farmers, agricultural 
Orkers and interested commercial 
pople the latest information on the 
Be of new forms of nitrogen. 
According to M. C. McKenzie, agri- 
engineer, Clemson Extension 
ond these meetings will begin at 
to riment Station, Black- 
a me March 6. At these meetings 
os mists of the South Carolina 
riment Station and of several 
’ Gen fertilizer companies will de- 
. € uses of anhydrous ammonia 
several nitrogen solutions. 
* ous types of equipment for 
these materials for bo th 
:. coverage on grain and pas- 
hire Well as for preplanting and 
Ssing applications will be 
= their operation explained. 
er district meetings are 
the Pee Dee Experiment 
al March 7 and the 
Ma xperiment Station, Clem- 
—e 9. All meetings will start 
ly at 1:30 p.m. 
said that before the 
ae 56 there will be close to 
zen dealers handling these ma- 
'n South Carolina. 


ESCAMBIA BAY 


(Continued from page 1) 


nificance of the new industrializa- 
tion of the state, pointing out the 
rising trend of population in Florida. 
He commended the Escambia Bay 
Chemical Corp: for its confidence in 
the agricultural future of the area. 


In charge of the dedication cere- 
monies at the plant was Kenneth 
G. Donald, Cambridge, Mass., pres- 
ident of Escambia Bay Chemical 
Corp. Also with him on the speak- 
ers’ platform were other officers of 
the company as well as officials 
of the three parent firms, United 
Gas Corp., Shreveport, La.; Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., New York, 
and the National Research Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Rep Sikes was principal speaker 
at the dedication ceremonies. He re- 
iterated the appreciation of the peo- 
ple of the Pensacola area for the 


establishment of this manufacturing 
facility. With Sen. Smathers, he 
pulled the cord which unfurled the 
company flag to signify the com- 
pletion of the ceremonies. 

David J. Stark, vice president and 
plant manager of the plant, told 
about how the organization of the 
company came about in 1954 and re- 
ported that the new facility is pres- 
ently employing about 200 persons, 
with an annual payroll of approxi- 
mately a million dollars. 

The plant was erected by Chemi- 
cal Construction Corp., New York, in 
only eight months, Mr. Donald report- 
ed. He said that the work required 
the services of 200 technical person- 
nel and some 700 other workers. 

An important sidelight on the con- 
struction of this plant was the vir- 
tual nonexistence of accidents to con- 
struction workers. As a matter of 
record, there was just one lost-time 
accident in a total of % of a million 
man-hours worked. 


The plant employs the Haber- 
Bosch method of making ammonia, 
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produces 200 tons per day of an- 
hydrous ammonia, 220 tons of 100% 
nitric acid (as a 56% water solu- 
tion), 275 tons of 100% ammoni- 
um nitrate and 350 tons of prilled 
ammonium nitrate. 


Water is obtained from three wells, 
each with a capacity of a thousand 
gallons per minute. 

Company personnel, in addition to 
Mr. Donald, president, and Mr. Stark, 
vice president and plant manager, in- 
cludes A. J. Bruno, chief engineer; 
Ralph M. Brown, general plant su- 
perintendent; John H. Heckert, am- 
monia plant superintendent; E. M. 
Spurlock, personnel director; William 
R. Moore, purchasing agent; D. L. 
Brooks, traffic manager, and E. L. 
Stokes, office manager. 


WEED PROGRAM URGED 
DENVER—The Colorado Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts 
has gone on record urging a vigorous 
program for control of noxious weeds. 


performance in all 
growing areas on a wide variety of 
nematode species—plus timely na- 
tional advertising and merchandising 
make D-D the soil fumigant to push 
for bigger ’56 profits. 


More growers than ever before are 
realizing the benefits of soil fumiga- ° Control of root knot and other 
tion. Many of these growers are using 
D-D ... the soil fumigant proved 
effective in hundreds of tests and 
over years of commercial usage. Make 
sure you are getting your share of 
these profits by stocking, recommend- 
ing, and selling D-D. 

Your customers will find D-D easy 
to apply. One economical pre-plant 
treatment with simple tractor attach- 
ment or gravity flow plow equipment 
gives effective control for an entire 
growing season. The cost of D-D is 
repaid many times in increased yields 
of better quality crops. 

Customers can apply D-D in the 
spring before planting or in the fall 


D-D becoming 
nematode control 


after harvest . . . whichever time is 
more convenient. With nematode 
control taken care of early, growers 
have more time for other jobs. 


Here are the advantages your 


nematodes 


systems 


customers get when they use D-D 


e Better crops through healthy root 


Easy application by gravity flow 
plow equipment or simple tractor 
attachment . 


e Economy... D-D more than pays 
for itself in increased yields. 


Make bumper profits this season by 
recommending and selling D-D to 
your customers. It’s the soil fumi- 
gant proved effective on thousands 
of acres of crops .. . you can recom- 


mend it with confidence. Technical 


information on D-D and its applica- 
tion is available from: : 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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TENNESSEE DEALERS TOLD 


Increased Efficiency Key to 
Successful, Profitable Farming 


KNOXVILLE—Increased efficiency 
is the key to successful and profitable 
farming, and is a partial solution to 
the mounting farm problem, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. H. Garman, chief, ag- 
ronomic relations, National] Plant 
Food Institute. 

In an address to some 400 fertilizer 
and seed dealers and professional ag- 
ricultural workers attending meetings 
in Tennessee recently, Dr. Garman 
explained that “efficiency of produc- 
tion” seems the most probable way 
of combating the present farm prob- 
lem. 

“In no previous period in our re- 
cent agricultural history has the ac- 
tual position of the farmer been more 
unfavorable with respect to the re- 


mainder of our economy,” stated Dr. 
Garman. He compared the 5% drop 


_in farm prices to the 2% decline in 


retail food prices. Also, the farmers’ 
share of the food dollar has dropped 
25% in 10 years—from 53¢ tb 39¢. 

Dr. Garman presented figures show- 
ing that the total net farm income 
has also dropped, and to “the tune 
of over a billion dollars.” This oc- 
curred in just one year—1955. A drop 
of 6.2 billion dollars, or about 60%, 
has occurred since 1947. 


He commented that most econo- 
mists and agronomists know that 
if the average farm is to return a 
fair profit in 1956, even more effi- 
cient production practices must be 


employed. Many of our farmers al- 
ready know this, while others are 
learning, and in a hurry. 


“More of the farmers’ income is 
being spent for fertilizer than ever 
before,” Dr. Garman said. He pre- 
sented U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture figures showing that in 1954 
farmers spent 51% more for fertilizers 
and lime than they averaged during 
the 1947-49 period, whereas their ex- 
penditures for all other production 
goods and services increased by only 
16%. 

“Tt is only too well known by pro- 
gressive farmers that fertilizer is per- 
haps their single most important in- 
gredient for success in programs 
aimed at high levels of production,” 
he said. 

Dr. Garman quoted data from Stan- 
ford Research Institute which pointed 
out the 87% increase in the farm crop 
production index from 1920-50. The 
Institute concluded that “fertilizer 
has been the single factor most re- 
‘sponsible for this improved efficiency. 


DES 


PROTECTION 


Your Product 
Good 


ERVES 


with VULCAN Containers 


Guard the high quality of your product with Vulcan Steel Containers. Vul- 

can Pails and Drums are high-quality steel. Hi-bake linings are available — 
_ Zuaranteed to protect. your product from any physical or chemical change due 
to contact with its container. 


You make your product good—Vulcan keeps it that way. 


Vulcan Pails and Drums have been service-proven for hard-to-hold chemi- 
Cals. All sizes—wide selection of pouring nozzles and spouts. All styles (open 


head and closed head). 


Expert lithographing. We reproduce your present trade mark or design a 


new one for you. 


STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE. Sales offices and warehouses in principal cities. 
Write or wire for detailed information and prices. 


AN INDEPENDENT SOUTHERN COMPANY 
SERVING SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


3315 N. 35 Ave., Birmingham, Ala., P.O. Box 786 


Farmers will continue to use fertjy 
to maintain productivity and egy 
ally to compensate for the rising ¢ 
of production as well as rising pe 
commodities and services they y 
chase.” 

Looking to the future, Dr. Ga 
predicted that use of fertilizer in 4 
eral will continue to increase B 
further breakdown, he showed 
anhydrous ammonia accounted for @ 
proximately one third of a)] nitrog 
applied directly to the soil in 19 
It will continue to have a place amq 
the top nitrogen fertilizers 

Urea has great potential as 
source of nitrogen, he said. Ap 
75,000 tons of nitrogen in urea fg 
will be available for agricultura] q 
during the current fiscal year. 

The production of diammoni 
phosphate, containing 21% nitrog 
and 53% available P,O,, is increasi 
This material is completely wa 
soluble, and may find a growing ¢ 
mand for liquid fertilizer producti 

Ordinary superphosphate will ¢q 
tinue to be our major source of ag 
cultural phosphorus, but the props 
tion of more concentrated sourd 
will see an increase year by ye 
Dr. Garman said. 

“A few years ago,” Dr. Garm 
said, “our potash came almost 4 
tirely from foreign sources. But tod 
more than 90% of our potash co 
from a native source.” 

Liquid fertilizers are gaining ca 
siderable ground in the Far West a 
Southwest, and use should increz 
even more as new liquid manufa 
turing plants are built in other se 
tions. Also, more satisfactory app 
cation equipment is now being ma 
available. 

World consumption of fertilizer h 
greatly increased, but Dr. Garm 
thinks there will continue to be a s 
plus of fertilizer materials. Prod 
tion plants are going up in oth 
countries at a rapid rate. 


Dr. Garman predicted, “wate 
will be our most critical shortag 
60 or 70 years from now.” Wate 
is becoming more and more of 
problem, and we’re losing lots 
our good land at a pretty rapi 
rate, too. he said. He contended th 
“soil bank plan” should aid in con 
serving some of our deminishi 
natural resources. 


Dr. W. D. Bishop, associate agro 
mist, University of Tennessee, p 
sented experimental data showing t 
value of lime. He pointed out t 
need for wider use of lime in Tenne 
see and the Southeast. “To recei 
the full benefit from the applied fé 
tilizer,” Dr. Bishop said, “lime 
needed to make the plant food n 
trients more available.” 

He urged the fertilizer dealers 
explain the benefits of liming 
farmers and assist them in gettit 
the material. 


Dr. Webster Pendergrass, chai 
man of the fertilizer-seed deale 
meetings, supported Dr. Bishop. H 
said, “we are using 135,000 lb. © 
plant food in Tennessee at present 
but we could use up to 435,000 Ih 
and still get good returns fro 
every pound of it. And the use 
lime and fertilizer are so closel 
tied together that it would be i 
possible to separate them.” 


The seed situation and outlook { 
1956 was discussed by Lewis Dicks¢ 
associate agronomist, University 
Tennessee. In general, he expects 
supply of seeds to be somewhat ple 
tiful and the price lower than in 19% 

This year’s fertilizer-seed dealé 
meetings were the most successi 
ever, according to L. N. Skold, hea 
University of Tennessee agrono 
department. Plans for next yea 
meetings are already being made. 


JOIN MCA 
WASHINGTON — Escambia 3 


ists’ Assn., that organization 
nounced here recently. 


Chemical Corp., Cambridge, Masi 
has joined the Manufacturing Chel 
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Benjamin Danziger 
Benjamin H. Danziger 

ed sourd 

by yes Appointed Climax 

Camm Advertising Manager 


almost 4 NEW YORK — Benjamin H. Dan- 
. But tod viser has been appointed manager— 
tash com advertising and promotion of Climax 
- Molybdenum Co., it has been an- 
aining COMM nounced by Reuel E, Warriner, vice 
r West a president—sales. He was formerly 
ld increal manager—catalyst and pigment de- 
1 velopment. 
other sal wr, Danziger, who is assuming his 
tory appli new duties immediately, joined Cli- 
eing maG@M max in 1952 as assistant budget of- 
a ficer, In 1954, he was assigned to the 
Ttilizer hil chemical market development posi- 
r. Garm@i tion he held until his present promo- 
to be as tion. 
s. _Prod Mr. Danziger’s other industrial ex- 
> In oth@™ perience includes three years with 
the Ruberoid Co. as a research and 
d, “wategm development engineer and production 
| shortag@™ Supervisor. 
vy.” Wate A 1948 chemical engineering grad- 
nore of uate of Massachusetts Institute of 
lots Technology, Mr. Danziger also 
tty rapi@™™g studied Industrial Management at 
ended tha Rutgers University and earned an 
id in cong MB.A. degree in 1952 from Harvard 
minishi University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


ite agro 

Pil American Cyanamid 
d out t 


in Tenne Sales, Earnings Rise 


To recei 
pplied NEW YORK—American Cyanamid 
“lime producer of chemicals and phar- 
| food nig Maceutical products, has announced 
its operating results for 1955. 
dealers Consolidated net i sales for 1955 


liming were approximately $451 million, 


in gettiqmg about 13% greater than the $397 mil- 
lion for 1954, 

Earnings before tax approximated 

ss, chairg $74714000 as compared with $51,- 

i dealers 050,000 reported for 1954. Related 


ishop. H@@ income taxes were $36,000,000 and 
00 Ib. o ag respectively so that con- 
ated net earnings were ,714,- 
35,000 000 for 1955 against 
After deducting dividends on the 
he use Meferred stocks ($2,144,000 for 1955 
and $1,310,000 for 1954), net earnings 
id be prlcable to the common stock were 
= ber share on 8,994,130 in 1955 
utlook ema on 8,722,921 for 1954. 

Statements, as certified 
be public accountants, 
+ included in the Annual Report 

what pld teleased the forepart of March. 


deal4 
success 
cold, 
agrono 
xt yea 
made. 


KANSAS STATE APPOINTMENTS 
hag ATTAN, KANSAS—The 
Cs of regents has approved the 
; ponent of Glenn H. Beck as 
or of the Kansas Agricultural 

. ent Station and of C. Peairs 
bate as director of the Kansas 
School of Agriculture. 
mbia B bry k is head of the dairy hus- 
iy department at the University 
4 Mr. Wilson has been 
director of the Kansas State 
Agriculture and assistant 

of the experiment station. 


Atlas Production, 
Sales Set Record 


WILMINGTON — Production and 
sales of chemicals and explosives in 
1955 were the highest on record for 
Atlas Powder Co., Ralph K. Gottshall, 
president, stated Feb. 20 in the an- 
nual report to stockholders. 


Sales and operating revenues from 
all products totaled $60,340,583, up 
4% from the $57,647,346 reported in 
1954. The sales increase was regis- 
tered despite the disposition in the 
spring of 1955 of the company’s in- 
dustrial finishes department, with 
plants at Stamford, Conn., and North 
Chicago, Ill. 


Net earnings totaled $3,480,469, an 


increase of 31% over the $2,643,404 
earned in 1954. 


The 1955 earnings equaled $4.70 a 
share on the 727,526 common shares 
outstanding at the end of 1955. The 
1954 earnings equaled $4.05 per share 
on the 589,212 common shares out- 
standing at the close of that year. 
Earnings for 1955 were reduced by 
33¢ a share due to flood damage last 
August to the company’s Pennsyl- 
vania explosives plants. 

The report notes that $1,487,000 
was spent in 1955 on chemical and 
explosives research and development, 
compared with $1,256,000 in 1954. Ex- 
penditures on these activities in the 
1951-1955 period were 64% higher 
than in the preceding five years. 

Reorganization of the Atlas head- 
quarters and field sales staffs, the 
report states, is expected to result in 
more aggressive development of busi- 
ness in the textile, plastics, agricul- 
—. chemicals and other promising 

elds. 


Herbert J. Ploch in. 
Technical Sales Service 


Post with Monsanto 


ST. LOUIS—Herbert J. Ploch, a 
research chemist for Lion Oil Co., a 
division of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
has transferred to the company’s 
Organic Chemicals Division to per- 
form technical sales service in behalf 
of the recently-launched line of 
Monsanto farm chemical formula- 
tions. 

Mr. Ploch’s new assignment in the 
farm chemicals section of the divi- 
sion’s agricultural chemicals depart- 
ment will include instructing dis- 
tributors of Monsanto farm chemi- 
cals on the uses of Randox, trade- 
mark for the company’s new grass- 
selective weed killer. The new herbi- 
cide is being offered this year to seed 
corn and seed soybean growers pend- 
ing final clearance for use on food 
and feed crops. 

He will also handle technical ser- 
vice projects for other Monsanto 
farm chemicals, operating from the 
division’s headquarters in St. Louis. 

A native of southwestern Texas, 
Mr. Ploch was graduated from Texas 
A&M in January, 1949, with a BS. 
degree in chemistry. He joined Lion 
Oil Co. at El Dorado, Ark., in May 
of that year as a research chemist 
doing both product and pure research 
on herbicides, and, subsequently, fer- 
tilizers. 


Wilbur-Ellis Co. 


‘Adds Two to Staff 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Appointment 
of two new men to its local staff is 
announced by Wilbur-Ellis Co., Port- 
land. 

They are Francis Kopp, a recent 
graduate of Oregon State College, 
who majored in agricultural eco- 
nomics and Marvin Frymeyer. Mr. 
Kopp will take over the foreman 
duties at the firm’s fertilizer plant 
at 1038 N.W. 13th Ave., and Mr. Fry- 
meyer will work in the office account- 
ing detail to permit Gordon Hedman 
to devote more of his time to outside 
sales work. 
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FOR IK 
AGHICULTURE INCREASED SALE 
AND BETTER CROPS! 


Specially developed for 
the Fertilizer Trade 


Here’s borax at the lowest cost per unit 
.-. it’s FERTILIZER BORATE with higher 
analysis and lower unit cost. The high 
boron content of this product is readily 
available in a form ideally suited to agri- 
cultural requirements. You'll blend the 
Fine MEsH with other plant foods for 
borated fertilizers and offer the COARSE 
Mesu for direct applications. 


You save on costs of storage, 
handling and transportation 


FERTILIZER BORATE—High Grade, be- 
cause of its higher analysis... and lower 
moisture content (5 mols) .. . saves you 
important money. In formulating mix- 
tures containing borax, only 82.9 Ibs. of 
FERTILIZER BORATE-High Grade are re- 
quired for each 100 lbs. of Borax that 
you guarantee. You figure the savings! 


COLEMANITE-High Grade...a slowly 
soluble lime borate for light and 
porou: soils, or in regions of high 
rainfall. Content of BzO3 ranges 
from 32% to 35%. Bulletin PF-2. 


POLYBOR-2... Highly soluble. Con- 
tains 20.5% Boron or 66% B2Os. 
Sormes as a spray or dust; compat- 
ible with insecticides and fungicides 
currently.in use and may be applied 
in the same solutions. Bulletin PF-4. 


ae 
< 
‘ 
Other Borates 
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MECHANIZATION CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


members were M. D. Sanders, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; R. B. Elisworth, 
Ellsworth Equipment & Engineer- 
ing Co., Indianapolis; J. D. Cook, 
Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chicago, 
and A. J. Ohlrogge, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette. 


Mr. Sanders discussed solid fer- 
tilizer from the standpoint of its 
physical state with respect to its dis- 
tribution by machinery. Moisture 
content offers few problems any 
longer, he said, although hydrosco- 
picity—no problem in bagged mate- 
rial—can be a bother if bulk move- 
ment is involved. The wide range in 
particle size can be an important fac- 
tor, he said. 

A report on liquid fertilizer was 
given by Mr. Ellsworth. He said that 
machinery for handling it, since it 
is relatively new, has been similar to 


rather crude plumbing. Steady prog- | 


ress is being made, however. He 
showed slides of various types of ap- 
plicating equipment. 

Mr. Cook foresees that bulk spread- 
ing will replace do-it-yourself fer- 
tilizer application. In some areas, he 
pointed out, it is as economical for a 
farmer to have the fertilizer bulk 
spread than to order it and then ap- 
ply it himself. There still is room for 
row application, he said, even if bulk 
spreading increases. 

Mr. Cook warned bulk applicators 
that they should charge on a ton 
basis rather than by the acre, since 
frequently there is a misunderstand- 
ing about the size of the plot to be 
fertilized. He also said that a low 
level of application should be avoided, 
since he believes farmers lose more 
by a too-low level than a too-high 
one. A minimum of 200 Ib. to the 


acre should be observed, he said. 

Mr. Ohlrogge strongly urged that 
fertilizer placement equipment put 
the fertilizer where it will do the 
most good. It should be placed low 
enough and in the proper position for 
giving an early start and intercep- 
tion by the root, he said. 

The first panel was replaced by 
another made up of industry mem- 
bers. They were plied with questions 
previously submitted, and later ques- 
tioning from the audience was per- 
mitted. Panel members were Vincent 
Sauchelli, Davison Chemical Co. Divi- 
sion of W. R. Grace & Co., Baltimore; 
George Scarseth, American Farm Re- 
search Assn., Lafayette, Ind.; R. P. 
Thomas, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, and George 
E. Smith, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


Q. What are some simple 
changes which will improve fer- 
tilizer equipment? 


Mr. Smith—Much can be done in 
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Q. How uniform is the flow , 
granular fertilizer? 


Mr. Sauchelli—The How of fe 
tilizer has improved greatly in th 
last few years, and equipme 
manufacturers now can take ad 
vantage of this characteristic an 
devise equipment which wil] pe 
mit precision application. 


Q. Concerning the pattern , 
fertilizer, should it be broadcast ; 
opposed to row application? 


Mr. Scarseth—Both method 
should be employed for best re 
sults. Row application should } 
used at the start, with broadcas 
later. Improvements are needed ig 
row applicators. 

Q. What are the possibilitie 
of combining operations and ma 
chinery to eliminate processes ang 
cut costs? 


Mr. Smith—This must be don@™Melton of Trum 
and the sooner the better. MaM™—pf Helena, Mr. 
chinery packs the soil, and tool@i™Davis. Retiring: 
must be developed to cut tillag@Mere Hampton 


oodrow Castle 
About 200 de 
attended the c 
participated in 
Dr. R. L. Be 
he University 
areful conside! 
balance betwee 
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operations to a minimum. A uni 
versal hopper is suggested to be 
placed on the tractor, with ; 
method to carry the fertilizer of 
other material back to the appli 
cating instrument. 


Q. What are the factors favor 
ing liquid and solid fertilizers? 


Mr. Sauchelli—The cost of stor Mifpenefit from an 
age of liquid fertilizer must belMblications. Spea 
considered. It .is applied over @tigher Yield: 
period of a few weeks and thisipiys”” Dr. Bee 


means expensive storage tanks fo 
most of the year are unnecessary 
Dry fertilizer storage is taken card 
of by the manufacturer, and bags 
store without special space o 
handling. Dry fertilizer manufac 
turers are set up to deliver in z 
hurry in the few weeks needed i 
the spring at no extra cost. This 
constitutes a big service. 
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Mr. Thomas—Dry fertilizer man gy control 
ufacturers must look to their laurels among the ot 
on the service angle. Liquid fer Soil tests ha 


tilizer lends itself to more and bet 
ter services. It also can afford 4 
faster rate of application. Dry fer 
tilizer makers must search for bet 
ter ways to be of service to the 
grower. 

Mr. Smith—It is difficult to sa 
which product will be more im 
portant in the next five or te 
years, but it appears both will be 
around. Which gains the greate 
percentage of business probabl 
will be the one working harder 
Liquid now offers the greater edg¢ 
in labor saving. 

Mr. Scarseth—Farmers are look 
ing at all angles. All types of fer 
tilizer have a place, and the one of 
fering a producer the best deal fot 
his particular needs will get thé 
business. 


During the open question @ 
answer period, most of the inquir¢ 
dealt with the relative importance ¢ 
liquid and solid fertilizers. Some pan 
members agreed that there 1s vel 
little difference in the cost when t 
application is taken to completion. 

Mr. Smith said he has conducté 
an experiment which has dealt w! 
the relative costs for the last yea™ 
And, while one year’s work is inco 
clusive, he feels that from the ¢ 
standpoint, he would buy the type 
fertilizer which costs less per unit 
plant food and was the least diffic 
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~M\rkansas Anhydrous Dealers Advised 
Sell Balanced Fertilizer Program 


ROCK—G. E. Davis of 
panto, Ark. was elected president 
Arkansas Anhydrous Ammonia 
healers Assn. at the fourth annual 
tatewide meeting held at the Hotel 
aFayette in Little Rock Feb. 13, Mr. 
havis, who succeeds Donald D. Wood 
¥ Helena in the presidency, was sec- 
etary-treasurer Of the association in 
newly-elected officers are 
eorge Dunklin, Pine Bluff, vice 
president, and W. O. Hazelbaker, Jr., 
Stuttgare, secretary-treasurer. 
Newly-elected members of the 
ard of directors are William De- 
Yampert, Wilmot, Ark., and Mr. 
Dunklin, Directors whose terms will 
ontinue through 1956 are W. O. 
Melton of Trumann, M. O. Raspberry 
nf Helena, Mr. Hazelbaker and Mr. 
Davis. Retiring members of the board 
bre Hampton Pugh of Tillar, and 
oodrow Castleberry of Newport. 
About 200 dealers and distributors 
bttended the one-day meeting and 
participated in a technical program. 


Dr. R. L. Beecher, agronomist of 
he University of Arkansas, urged 
areful consideration of the needed 
balance between other elements of 
fertilization in order to get maximum 
benefit from anhydrous ammonia ap- 
plications. Speaking on the subject, 
‘Higher Yields Require Nitrogen 
Plus,” Dr. Beecher pointed out the 
need to balance potash, phosphate 
and lime on the basis of preliminary 
soil tests, in order to give the farm- 
er the greatest return from his in- 


ot@mvestment in anhydrous ammonia. 
fac 
in a Dr. Beecher also reminded the 
ed i dealers that stepping up the nitro- 
Thisgm sen factor in a farm operation may 
be a complex problem, in which in- 

ct control must be watched 
“Mong the other altered factors. 
Be Soil tests have proved to be cor- 

“ rect 70% of the time, when compared 
¥ d with production records, he said, and 
per in the varying soil conditions of dif- 
a ferent sections they are valuable and 


economical in the long run. 


He also urged the dealers to work 
with their customers in understand- 
ing the long-range effects of nitro- 
gen applications when special weath- 
& conditions, such as a prolonged 
drouth, carry the full effect of the 
application over into the following 
‘op year. Many farmers do not 
understand that a great deal of the 
benefit from extra nitrogen applied 


Need for Balanced 
Fertilization Cited 


NGTON, KY.—Results of ex- 
he ne S throughout Kentucky show 
ten cessity of balanced fertilization 
s are to be produced efficiently, 
blk — to Prof. E. Cc. Doll, in a 
th bs “arm and Home Week at the 
of Kentucky. 
omy . the three major soil ele- 
bas of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
hich um must be applied at a rate 
de will give the maximum profit- 
. ‘opin he said. In a fertilization 
Phosphorus should 
a of e to maintain an adequate 
os available phosphorus in the 
Band 'n addition, sufficient nitro- 
_“ Potash should be applied for 
Mmediate needs of the crop. 


in a dry year is realized a year later, 
Dr. Beecher said. ° 


Application of nitrogen at the 
recommended rate for the par- 
ticular type of soil involved and 
careful balance of other elements 
in the fertilizers chosen will mean 
high production records and satis- 
fied customers the following season, 
he told the group. 


Other speakers and their subjects 
included Dr. Paul J. Talley, agron- 
omist for the Lion Oil Co. Division 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., El Dor- 
ado, Ark., who spoke on “The Future 
of Nitrogen in Arkansas,” and 


Douglas Johnston of the John Blue 
Co., Huntsville, Ala.. who spoke on 
“Flow Characteristics In The Trans- 
fer of Anhydrous Ammonia.” 

Dr. F. E. Boyd, agronomist of the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Montgomery, Ala., spoke on “Soil 
Testing and Fertilizer Grades,” and 
Jack Criswell, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Memphis, spoke on “The 
Present Situation and Outlook for 
Anhydrous Ammonia.” 

M. L. Blair, chief boiler inspector 
of the State of Arkansas, Department 
of Labor, spoke on “Proper Main- 
tenance of Equipment and Safety.” 


‘SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


Possible income tax deductions for a farmer include the cost of 
mixed fertilizer, nitrogen and similar items. Also included are the ex- 
penses of mixing fertilizer and feed. 


Generally, farmers refertilize for each crop (or even during the 
growth of a crop) and the expenses of raising the crop are current 
deductions, reminds a farm income tax booklet prepared by the Nitro- 
gen Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. This is an example of 
how the government shares the farmer’s cost of increasing his income 
via a tax deduction for additional fertilizer used to increase his crops, 


the booklet states. 

Likewise deductible are insecti- 
cides, lime and such soil and water 
conservation expenses as contour fur- 
rowing, leveling, grading, terracing, 
water courses, ponds, eradication of 
brush and earthen dams. Spray ma- 
terials, poisons, disinfectants, cans, 
barrels and similar items are also 
deductible. Development costs, under 
certain conditions, are tax deductible. 
These may include drilling and equip- 
ping of wells, laying irrigation pipes, 
installation of drain tile to prevent 
erosion and cost of taxes and water 
for irrigation purposes. 


Liming may benefit the land for 
several years. If that is true, the 
farmer must spread the cost over 
the years benefited. However, if 
the land gets greater benefit in the 
earlier years, the Treasury says the 
farmer can spread the cost over 
the benefit period at a declining 
rate. 


Alert farm chemicals dealers can 
usually find the opportunity in their 
conversations with farmers to remind 
them of the tax deductions available 
when fertilizer, lime, insecticides and 
other similar materials are purchased 
and used. It is, of course, not the 
prime motive for promoting soil nu- 
trients and pesticides but it is cer- 
tainly one to keep in mind when talk- 
ing with farmers. 

Nitrogen Division of Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp. has provided a fine 
service to farmers by making the tax 
booklet available through dealers. 
The booklet is entitled, “How to Save 
Money on Your Farm Income Tax” 
and was written by J. K. Lasser, the 
well known tax authority. Dealers 


who are interested in seeing the 
booklet may drop a note to this de- 
partment and their request will be 
forwarded to Nitrogen Division’s 
headquarters. 


A Welcome Visitor 


Croplife entertains many “visiting 
firemen” from time to time, in its of- 
fices and plant at the west edge of 
Minneapolis. Last week, our caller 
was Prof. C. J. Chapman, University 
of Wisconsin soils expert who is 
known far and wide as an outspoken 
advocate for the use of more and 
more nitrogen. After meeting various 
members of the editorial staff and 
looking in on the mechanical depart- 
ment, Prof. Chapman relaxed awhile 
in the company’s Club Room before 
a glowing fireplace and began to remi- 
nisce about his own past connection 
with the Minneapolis area. 


It seems that he formerly lived in 
a suburb not far from the present 
location of Croplife’s offices and much 
of the surroundings seemed familiar 
to him. He took a brief tour around 
the community, recalling bygone days 
that bring up memories of model “T”’ 
cars; unimproved roads; wide open 
areas now thickly populated; and his 
early “preaching” of the virtues of 
nitrogen in agriculture. 


JOHNSON GRASS CURB 
LOUISVILLE—Two measures have 
been introduced in the Kentucky 
legislature which would require the 
state highway department and county 


engineers to curb Johnson grass 
| growing on road rights-of-way. 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 
Every plant comes through the 

crust hungry, and it is the farmer’s 
duty to see that they are well fed. 
The boy has the world to furnish 
sustenance; the animal has the field; 
the plant has only one spot, and if 
that one little spot hasn’t “it,” the 
plant is out of luck. 


Plant food is the capital stock of 
the farmer, and when it is gone his 
business of farming is gone. Without 
plant food the grocery shelves would 
be empty. 


Methods of treating the soil 
changed little from the time of the 
Pharaohs in Egypt, to about 100 
years ago. The first nitrate of soda 
was imported in 1830. In 1840 bones 
were treated with sulphuric acid, 
making the phosphate more avail- 
able. In 1842 the first superphos- 
phate was made and in 1845 the 
value of potash salts was discov- 
ered. The first fertilizer experi- 
ment was begun at State College, 
Pa., in 1872. ; 


Plant food, plus toil, plus brains 
give a homestead its value. No crop 
can be grown at a profit where land 
is exhausted under a system that 
takes away the fertility and nothing 
is returned in the form of plant food. 

Nitrogen is absolutely essential, 
for the growth and reproduction of 
both plants and animals, and all life 
would cease to exist without it. 

Phosphorus has sometimes been 
called the master key to agriculture. 
Adequate amounts of available phos- 
phorus in soils favor rapid plant 
growth and development; hasten ma- 
turity or fruiting and improve quality. 

Potash insures the development of 
well-filled kernels and gives stiffness 
to the straw, and especially encour- 
ages the growth of legumes. 

Soils full of balanced plant food, 
mean groceries full of nutritious 
food. 


Casebearer Control 
Program Pays Off 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—A 
program of spraying for control of 
casebearers in pecans paid off in 
Guadalupe County, Texas in 1955. 
The program was set up through the 
office of Henry New, county agent, 
at the request of growers. 


Hugo Pape and Wilson Schuessler, 
growers in the program, estimate that 
they lost not more than 5% of “their 
pecans to the casebearer. They were 
able to compare the sprayed trees 
with nearby trees that had not been 
sprayed. The most the unsprayed 
trees had was no more than a 50% 
crop. Some had less than 10%. 


“We believe our crops were doubled 
through spraying,” the two farmers 
said. It has been estimated that from 
5 to 7 million pounds of pecans were 
lost in Texas to the casebearer in 
1955. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We'll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


cessing time, increase processing effi- 
ciency and improve finished products, 
according to the company announce- 
ment. The fluid is described as a con- 
centrated sulfonated ester type liquid. 
It is recommended as an emulsifier 
or dispersant in the manufacture of 
agricultural sprays and insecticides 
to give uniform and efficient cover- 
age, the company claims. Clear in 
appearance, the product has a neutral 
pH factor and a specific gravity of 
1.088 at 60° F. It is approximately 65% 
active and mildly pleasant in odor. 
It is available in 55-gal. steel drums. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 6378 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6377—Granular 
Pesticides 


The Minerals & Chemicals Corpora- 
tion of America, Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Dept., has available its new issue 
of Attaclay Pesticide Digest which 
covers pertinent points on the sub- 
ject of granular pesticides. The entire 
issue is devoted to granular pesticides 
in general and granular pesticide 
applications for the European corn 
borer in particular. Specialized field 
application rigs for these materials 
are illustrated and various mesh 
classifications are shown in actual 
size. Of interest also is a chronolagy 
of the corn borer. The issue is. avail- 


able without charge. Check No. 6377 

life. Conveyor 

No. 6378—Surface A new line of aluminum multi- 
purpose conveyors called Ve-Be- 

Active Agent Veyor has been announced by the 


A new anionic surface active agent 
known as Isomal 265 has been de- 
veloped by the Johnson-March Corp., 
which states that it can be used in 
all kinds of chemical processes as a 
wetting agent, rewetting agent, pene- 
trant, detergent and emulsifier. It is 
specially formulated to reduce pro- 


Oliver Corp. The conveyors are 
equipped with % hp, 115 volt, single 
phase motors with reversing drum 
control and power drive, gear reduc- 


required at either end of the con- 
veyor, the manufacturer says. A new 
“V-groove guide” principle is said 
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tion unit. No pulley adjustments are | 


to keep carrying belts centered at all 
times, eliminating the problem of 
belt run-off. Three sizes available are 
12 ft., 16 ft. and 20 ft., weighing 149, 
192 and 235 Ib. respectively. Uses 
suggested by the manufacturer in- 


clude floor-to-floor operations, as 


-boosters for gravity lines, for load- 


ing and unloading vehicles, for mov- 
ing and stacking packages in stores, 
factories, warehouses or on farms. 
For complete information, please 
check No. 5395 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- + 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6370—Products 
Catalog 


The Wil-Kil Pest Control Co. has 
produced a catalog describing its 
service, chemicals and equipment. 
Sections of the catalog are devoted 
to livestock insecticides, municipal 
insecticides and related chemicals, 
fumigants, weed and brush control 
products, wood preservatives, food 
plant insecticides and spraying equip- 
ment. Prices and shipping information 
is also available. Secure the literature 
by checking No. 6370 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6375—Tarpaulins 


Heavy-duty vinyl plastic tarpaulins 
for a variety of horticultural and 
agricultural uses, including steam 
sterilization of soil and preservation 
of silage, are being made and distrib- 
uted by Larvacide Products, Inc. They 
are sold under the company’s Larva- 
cover trademark and fabricated from 
a special vinyl formulation. They are 
recommended for use as soil-fumiga- 
tion covers, greenhouse-bench liners 
to permit double-decking, erosion pre- 
ventives, irrigation-ditch liners and 
water-conservation aids. The product 
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comes in heavy-duty and stang 
(4-mil) thicknesses. Standarg re 
are 100 and 150 ft. long and are aval 
able in widths of 6% and 10 ft. 7, 
ever, the manufacturer wil) fyrp; 
custom sizes on request. He 
ends give the material better t, 
resistance and make it easier to hg 
dle. All seams are made electronicd 
ly. Two colors—clear and dark gre 
are available. Descriptive literat 
is available by checking No. 6375 
the coupon and mailing it to Cropli 


No. 6373—Recording 


“The D-D Hop,” a new “seq 
tune, has joined “Boll Weevil Blua 
and “Corn Huskin’ Blues” in sh 
Chemical Corporation’s music libra 
Designed essentially as a commerej 
to accompany the firm’s 26-we 
sponsorship of the noon weather shq 
over the Tobacco Network in 
tobacco belt, the tune has also be 
prepared as a full length popular 
cording. While it entertains, it te 
the importance of soil fumigation af 
D-D’s part in controlling nematodg 
The recording features Julie Conws 
and the Nelsonics, backed by a 6-ma 
musical group. People who want 
use the platter can secure it } 
checking No. 6373 on the coupon ar 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5383—Hy draulic 
Lift 


The Crown Controls Co., Inc., hé 
announced features of its new E 


ounced. 
acturing a 
products, 
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lift (model LT-1000) 1,000-lb. capa@itallations 
ity hydraulic lift for use where linggplants bott 
ited space is a problem. The lift (for draft c 
for one-man operation and has gpre 4 type 

tion for ge 


push-pull handle which operates t 
hydraulic mechanism located at 
convenient height on the lift. Load 
can be elevated to any height b 
tween 5% in. and 54 in. above t 
floor. The lift rolls smoothly on roll¢ 
bearing equipped rubber front whee 
and roller bearing equipped swive 
type rear casters. The positive-actio 
brake is foot operated and has a trig 
ger release. The lift is equipped wit 


pnd other 
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fetails che 
pation. 
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a safety overload release which “Corn’s 
fuses loads of more than 1,200 Wiitory of o 
Constructed of strong tubular agai 
the lift is 64 in. high, 24% in. WidBiccneg 
agents an 
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and 35 in, long. It weighs 270 Ib. Tagg Seale 
safety plate platform is 24 in. 5 A 200 
24 in. Straddle capacity is 16% i three 
Secure more complete details [@iimatic we 


checking No. 5383 on the coupon 4 
mailing it. 


No. 5384—Sales 
Brochure 


A new sales management brochur@ 
“Who's Selling Who?” is being ma¢ 
available by Cappel, MacDonald 
Co. The brochure emphasizes t 
theme, “getting men to sell.” In ti 
foreword can be found the follow! 
phrase: “Fact No. 1. Salesmen 
salesmanship are not perfect. (Wh@aa™ 
is?). Fact No. 2, Sales, salesmanshi 


and salesmen can be improved.” It 
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27, 195¢ ; sined further that the criticism 


js meant to be friendly and 
: 4] to open the door, at least par- 
‘ to the room for improvement 
it exists. Secure the brochure by 
sexing No. 5384 on the coupon and 
poet to this publication. 
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ounced. The new plant is manu- 
ncturing and marketing the firm’s 
products, called by the trade name, 
ansWall curtains, BemisWall cur- 
ains and Bemisorb. The TransWall 
rtain makes use of an “area” noise 
ontrol concept through the use of 
ight-weight retractable sound bar- 
iers, according to the company. In- 
tallations are being used in many 


raulie 


»., Inc., hé 
Ss new E 
0-Ib. capa 


where lingplants both for anti-noise work and 
The lift or draft control. BemisWall curtains 
and has ggpre a type of folding door or parti- 
perates thgmron for general application in offices 


ind other establishments. Bemisorb 
a line of coated fabric for a broad 
ange of industrial and technical ap- 


‘ated at 
lift. Load 


plications. To secure more complete 

Ly on roll fetails check No. 5387 on the coupon 
Wend drop it in the mail to this publi- 
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6372—Soil Insect 
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Film 


“Corn’s Hidden Enemies,” the film 
story of one corn farmer’s successful 
fight against soil insects, is being 
teissued free of charge to county 
agents and other farm leaders by the 
Shell Chemical Corp. 

The film deals with the soil insect 
problems of a Danville, Iowa, corn 


the measures he took to save his crop. 
In the movie, Mr. Waters calls on the 
local county agent for help in his 
fight against the underground pests 
Which are ravaging his fields. The 
a in turn, asks advice from Iowa 
_ College where entomologist 
John H. Lilly suggests that a chem- 
ital insecticide be used. Mr. Waters 
follows the entomologist’s advice and 
‘plies aldrin to his soil and the film 
thows the results. When ordering, it 
‘recommended that at least one al- 
lemate delivery date be listed. The 
has a running time of 12 min. 


No. 6376—Bulk 
les 


A 2-color 6-pa 

4 ge bulletin describ- 
Bree models of the class 38 auto- 
unit for bulk mate- 
y offered by Richardson Scale 


b The bulletin states that “these 


ng dry, ground, granular, dus- 
co free-flowing materials.” 
4 etin discusses construction, 
- on, feeding arrangements and 
cities for the scales. Gravity, belt, 

4 and vibrating feed arrange- 
. are shown in diagram. Special 
Such as hopper door flapper, 
Sear, automatic compensation 
ies and automatic tabulator 
ot ed and illustrated. A com- 
bine” of accessory equipment, in- 
4 pneumatic gate assist, resi- 


farmer named Howard Waters, and . 


due beam, remote electric counter, 
and agitators is discussed. A list of 
over 120 materials that the class 38 
has handled effectively is included. 
Secure the bulletin by checking No. 
6376 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Croplife. 


No. 6374—Fertilizer 
Handbook 


The soil improvement committee 
of the California Fertilizer Assn. is 
offering its ‘Western Fertilizer Hand- 
book,” now in its second edition, for 
$1 per copy. Orders may be sent di- 
rectly to the California Fertilizer 
Assn., 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal. Called a reference 
work of interest to all persons in- 
terested in soil fertility and plant 
nutrition, the handbook contains 160 
pages and features 12 color plates, 
most of which depict plant food de- 
ficiency symptoms. Many black and 
white illustrations and a glossary of 
tables, terms and conversions are 
also included. Single or multiple cop- 
ies may be obtained for $1 each. 


No. 6371—Duster 
Package 
“Whiff’n poof” describes the ac- 


‘| tion, appearance and the sound of a 


new squeeze duster package for Du 
Pont garden dusts. The Du Pont 
spokesmen said one squeeze of the 
flexible package sends a puff of dust 
far into a mass of foliage. Four of 
the company’s garden dusts will be 
packaged in the package during the 
coming year. The new 8-oz. package 
is a cylinder of “Alathon” polyethy- 
lene resin, fitted with a directional 
nozzle to send the dust where it is 
aimed. Labels, lids and bottoms of 
the package are all “weatherproof” 
to keep the package serviceable 
through repeated re-fills, it is claimed. 
Du Pont insecticide-fungicide combi- 
nations to be available in the new 
container are rose insecticide and fun- 
gicide, floral dust, vegetable garden 
dust and tomato dust. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 6371 
on the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication. 


6,310-Ib. Lint Cotton 
Yield High in Contest 


CLEMSON, S.C. — With an official 
yield of 6,310 Ib. of lint cotton pro- 
duced on five acres, Wilson McDaniel, 
Carlisle, Chester County, is the state 
winner in the 1955 South Carolina 
Five-Acre Cotton Contest. 

Second-place winner is Dave Cam- 
eron, York, York County. His official 
yield was 6,000 Ib. of lint. Winner 
of the State Youth Agricultural 
Scholarship is Jimmy Wise, Johnston, 
Edgefield County. His yield was 5,785 
tb. He is a freshman at Clemson. 

There were 1,220 five-acre fields 
entered in the state contest in 1955 
and records were completed on 885 
of these fields. This record, both as 
to enrollment and completions, is one 
of. the highest since the contest 
started in 1926. The average yield 
for the completed demonstrations 
was 684 Ib. of lint cotton per acre, 
which is one of the highest annual 
per acre averages since the contest 
was started. The average per acre 
yield for 16,565 demonstrations com- 
pleted during the 28 years of the 
contest is 594 Ib. of lint. 


TVA FERTILIZER USE 

CLEMSON, S.C.—During the past 
several years 389 South Carolina 
farmers have received 3,770 tons of 
phosphate materials from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. P. S. Wil- 
liamon, farm management specialist 
for the Clemson Extension Service, 
reports that test-demonstration farm- 
ers have used 27% fused tricalcium 
phosphate, 48% triple superphos- 
phate, and 61% calcium metaphos- 
phate on 36,241 acres of permanent 
pasture, annual grazing crops, peren- 
nial legumes and annual legumes. 
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Farmers get more profit from 


fewer acres with 
2 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


A companion high nitrogen fertilizer for your mixed goods! 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is the right nitrogen fertilizer 
to use with quality mixed fertilizer. When they use Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate, farmers realize lower unit production 
costs ... more profit per acre! They make more money with 
less work, less worry—and from fewer acres. 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is guaranteed to contain 
33.5% Nitrogen: 16.75% Nitrate Nitrogen, 16.75% Ammonia 
Nitrogen. The new multi-wall poly- 
ethylene-lined bags assure a free-flow- 
ing, easy-to-use product. 


Phillips advertises its high quality, 
high nitrogen fertilizers all year ’round 
in a comprehensive list of leading farm 
magazines. And, of course, you can al- 
ways depend on Phillips for prompt, 
efficient service. 


Now available in New 
Polyethylene-Lined 
80 and 100 Ib. bags 


That 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA ‘ 


OFFICES IN: 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 
OMAHA, NEB.—WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bonk Bidg. 
RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's Ave. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Moin 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague Ave. 
“$T, LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Bivd. 

‘TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
“WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bonk Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—606 Hubbell Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 £. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1112'N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
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A tall, dark haired salesman en- 
tered the fertilizer store. He was hat- 
less and carried two brown brief- 
cases. Oscar Schoenfeld recognized 
him at once as Jim Morris, and he 
stiffened instinctively. 


Oscar had real reason to dislike 
Jim Morris, so he thought. In the 
first place, the fellow sold more in- 
secticides to Pat McGillicuddy than 
Oscar thought he should, and this 
alone would have merited Oscar’s dis- 
like. But the young, hatless salesman 
also had the temerity to park his 
car close to the entrance of the store, 
that is, until Oscar in a moment of 
pique had gone outdoors and penned 
a note on the windshield saying that 
parking space close to the store 
should be saved for customers, not 
salesmen. 

“Hello, Oscar,” smiled Jim Morris 
as he came forward with his two 
briefcases. 

Oscar said a muffled hello and went 
on with his paperwork, Just because 
Pat was not in, this salesman did not 
need to think he could play up to 
him and get an order. Oscar wouldn’t 
buy anything from him, he resolved, 
not even if gypsy moths were flying 
all over the county. 


“I see that you are saving rubber 
bands and paper clips,” said Morris 
with a smile. 


Oscar looked up hostilely. “And 
what’s wrong with that?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the salesman. 
“I think it’s quite admirable. I said 
so when Pat told me about it. The 
man who saves will never go hungry 
or waste much.” 


Oscar looked up puzzledly and his 
cold glance inspected the young sales- 
man. What was he driving at? .Or 
was it just that he had some common 
sense, and it was showing up at last? 


“T think everyone should have a 
hobby, and save things,” Morris said, 
“and I have been thinking of you 
lately in that respect.” 


Osear was suspicious once more, 
but said nothing. 

“I thought maybe you would like 
to save something else in addition to 
paper clips and rubber bands,” Jim 
Morris said, “So I brought some 
samples along.” 

Oscar’s ears picked up. “You did? 
What?” 

Jim Morris grinned. “Well, you 
know how it is in hotels where travel- 
ing salesmen stay. The management 
always puts out more of those little 
soap bars than a fellow can use. I 
picked up quite a few of them frém 
various hotels I visited, and then I 
asked other salesmen of the company 
to pick up a few, too, for me.” 

He opened up his briefcase, up- 
ended it slowly on Oscar’s desk and 
about 100 bars of soap slid out. Each 
was neatly packaged and each bore 
the name of the hotel from which it 
came. 

“Nice, aren’t they?” Morris grin- 
ned. 

At first Oscar was going to make 
a sharp retort to the salesman for 
having the nerve to dump the soap 
samples on his desk, but then his 
thrifty mind began to work. Minnie 


Doing Business With 


Oscar Pat 


and he could use these samples at 
home; they would not have to buy 
soap at the store. Minnie would like 
that, and the budget certainly would 
be helped. Then a nasty thought en- 
tered his mind. 

“Of course it won’t make any dif- 
ference on my buying,” he said. “I 
still believe in carrying a small stock 
—of everything. I'm not like Pat, 
loading up to the gills on everything.” 


A hurt look came into Jim Mor- 
ris’ brown eyes. “Why, of course 
not, Oscar. That wasn’t my idea at 
all. I just thought you'd like to 
collect some soap samples. And 
some of my salesman friends will 
save soap samples for you, too. 
You’ll maybe have some in a year 
or so from every section of the 
country.” 


Oscar had one more question to 
ask. “How about the hotels where 
these samples come from?” he said 
shrewdly. “That isn’t stealing, is it?” 

Jim Morris shook his head. “It 
certainly isn’t. Now if a salesman 
walked off with a towel or two, or 
a blanket from the bed, that would 
be stealing I think. But the soap is 
put in the hotel room for a guest 
to use, and if he decides to forego too 
much washing, or too many baths 
and takes the soap home as a sou- 
venir what’s the difference? The soap 
is for him to use. The management 
doesn’t care how it is used.” 

Oscar nodded thoughtfully. “Well, 
I guess you're right.” He picked up 
one of the soap samples and smelled 
it. “Got a nice smell,” he said. “Yes, 
if you have some samples, bring 
them around. Maybe I can use them.” 

Jim Morris had a big territory, 
covering several states. It was almost 
two months before he got back to 
see the firm of Schoenfeld and Mc- 
Gillicuddy again. This time, neither 
Oscar nor Pat was in. Only Tillie was 
on hand. 

“Pat is out selling,” Tillie said, 


“and Oscar—” she smiled, “he won’t 
be back for three weeks.” 
“Oh,” said Morris, “how’s that?” 


“He and his wife are on a trip 


to Florida, all expenses paid,” Tillie 
said. “And it’s all your doing.” 


“Mine?” said the surprised sales- 


man. “How’s that?” 

“On account of those soap samples 
from hotels,” Tillie replied. “They 
poured in here from many of your 
salesmen friends. When the news- 
papers heard about it, they came and 
wrote a story about Oscar’s new 
hobby and took pictures of him hold- 
ing some of the soap bars. 

“Then he was interviewed by a 
radio station staff on his hobby. The 
next thing we knew they were after 
him for a television appearance dur- 
ing a ‘Most Interesting Hobby’ con- 
test.” 

Morris asked delightedly: “Did they 
get him to do it?” 

“They certainly did,” smiled Tillie. 
“Both Oscar and Minnie went. Minnie 
helped hand Oscar the soap samples 
as he talked about the soaps and 
their odors. By that time he had 
studied many of them and knew 
where all the hotels were located.” 

“Then,” laughed Tillie, “Oscar won 
the hobby contest—a two weeks trip 
to Florida, all expenses paid. He got 


mail from many of the hotels offer-— 


ing him free room and meals should 
he decide to visit them en route.” 

“Whew!” cried Morris. “What a 
hobby. And—and did Oscar and 
Minnie like the idea of going to 
Florida?” 


“Not Oscar. He wouldn’t go un- 
til Minnie begged him to, and only 
when Pat promised to collect de- 
linquent accounts three times a 
week and send him a financial 
statement twice a week.” 


“He still had to watch the business, 
eh?” 
Tillie nodded. “But you never saw 


612,929 Acres of South Carolina Cotton 


Treated for Insects, 


CLEMSON, S.C.—South Carolina 
farmers used 9,572 tons of dust and 
68,904 gallons of concentrated spray 
in 1955 for cotton insect control, ac- 
cording to a summary of the state’s 
cotton insect and disease control pro- 
gram prepared by L. M. Sparks, 
Clemson extension specialist. 

These figures compare with 12,170 
tons of dust and 123,355 gallons of 
spray used in 1954. 

The following statistics are taken 
from Mr. Sparks’ report: 

An estimated 55,034 farmers in the 
state poisoned; 317,737 acres were 
poisoned one to three times and yield- 
ed an average of 331 Ib. lint an acre; 
163,044 acres were poisoned four to 
six times and yielded an average of 
397 lb.; 76,979 acres were poisoned 
seven or more times, yielding an av- 
erage of 475 lb.; 196,296 acres were 
not poisoned, yielding an average of 
194 Ib. 

An estimated 104,578 acres were 


Disease in 1955 


dusted, 26,699 acres sprayed and 42.- 
973 acres defoliated by aircraft. 


An estimated 30 Ib. of dust per 
acre was used on 612,929 acres, 


with an average of three applica- 
tions. 


It is estimated in the report that 
244,327 bales of cotton were lost in 
the state in 1955 because of insects, 
diseases and other problems. Total 
production was 571,765 bales, and 
potential production was 816,092 
bales. Thus, it is estimated that loss 
from insects, diseases and other 
causes cut this potential down by 
30%. 

Losses from specific causes include 
122,038 bales to boll weevils, 23,316 
to bollworms, 5,323 to thrips, 14,154 
to spider mites, 416 to aphids, 46,058 
to boll rots, 5,828 to other diseases, 
6,149 to drouth and heat and 21,045 
to other causes, 
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such a change in a man. Oscar 
still stingy, but he walks aroung j 
an important man—like a gened 
who has received a medal. I think 
even talks sharper.” 


Jim Morris looked apologetic 
never dreamed it would turn out jj 
this, Tillie. I directed all those 80 
samples Oscar’s way, because 
thought it would interest him, a 
make him like me. I thought 
maybe someday maybe I could « 
him to okay an order Pat gives, wit 
out cutting it to the bone.” 

Tillie smiled. “Maybe you've q 
complished something, Jim. I heg 
Oscar say to Pat just before he le 
for Florida that he should give yg 
a two per cent increase in no 
volume on the next order.” 

“Well,” grinned Morris, 
something, isn’t it? Maybe afté 
Oscar thas been going to Florida f¢ 
about ten winters—if I can think 
that many new ideas to get him se 
there free, he will work up the j 
crease on my orders to eight or pe 


_haps ten per cent.” 


Morris and Tillie both laughed g 
hard that tears rolled down the 
cheeks at what it would take oval 
the years to pry Oscar loose from hi 
cutting the costs schedule—even jus 
a little. 


Sesame Becoming 
Important Cash Crop 
In Parts of Texas 


RENNER, TEXAS—Sesame is rap 
idly assuming the importance of 
cash crop in many parts of Texas 
In 1955 seven farmers in Ellis Coun 
ty, growing the Renner No. 1 variet 
harvested 235,000 lb. of sesame seed 
from 290 acres of diverted land whic 
could not be planted to cotton. 

The farmers received 7¢ lb. for th¢ 
seed and expect another two or thre¢ 
cents. If they get the full 10¢ Ib., the 
gross income will amount to abou 
$81 per acre. This may not be quité 
so much profit as on cotton, but i 
is several times more than that re 
ceived for grain sorghums. 

One of the growers, R. B. Rice 
said the crop of sesame in 1954 helped 
enrich the soil. Cotton grown on thé 
sesame produced better than wheré 
it followed cotton. 

Sesame began gaining popularit 
when the Renner Foundation pro 
duced a _ shatter-proof plant tha 
could be harvested without waste. I 
is well suited to most parts of Texas 
and can be grown with little culti 
vation and in a relatively short time 


Fertilizer Profitable 
In Grape Production 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS - 
Grape vines planted 8 feet apart i 
rows of 12 feet apart and the use 0 
fertilizer mixtures containing phos 
phorus have proved profitable i 
grape production, reports U. A. Ran 
dolph, in charge of the Texas A&\ 
Fruit Investigations Laboratory 
Montague, Texas. 

The 8x12-foot spacing, with 454 
vines per acre, produced an averagé 
of 4,715 Ib. of grapes per acre in 4 
11-year period, or 811 Ib. more grapes 
per acre than the 10 by 10-foot spac 
ing and 1,123 Ib. more than 12x12 
foot spacing. 

Increases of about 1,000 Ib. 0 
grapes per acre were made throug 
the use of a 1-2-1 fertilizer ratio and 
other mixtures containing phosphorus 


STATE PROGRAM 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Wise use of 
tilizer and lime and effective controg 


of plant pests and diseases are in 


cluded in a 10-point South Caroling 


agricultural program, announced re 
cently by the South Carolina Stat 
Agricultural Committee and th 
Clemson College Extension Service. 
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“USS FERTILIZER BALANCE SHEET’’ 
... and it’s free for the asking! 
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U. S. Steel agronomists have just completed a brand new fertil- to supply the nitrogen needs indicated by the balance sheet. Be- 
Izer balance sheet. It’s designed to help any farmer make a good cause USS Ammonium Sulfate is a dry, free-flowing nitrogen 
estimate of the amount of additional fertilizer his soil needs for source, it can be applied with ANY type of fertilizing equipment, 


S 
Pap profitable crop yields. straight or in mixes, and it’s ready to go to work when the crops 
1ort time The fertilization balance sheet is supplied in tablet form with need it. 
50 sheets and carbons so that dealers and county agents can have Beginning next month, the“USS Fertilizer Balance Sheet” will 
a permanent file copy of a farmer’s fertilization needs. be promoted to several million farms through ads in national and 


We believe that you’ll find this new balance sheet the handiest state farm magazines. Farmers will want to make use of this bal- 


EXAS - and most complete ever offered. It’s based on a simplified method ance sheet when they plan next year’s crops. A 

apart i of evaluating the benefits of manure, crop residue, plow downs supply of balance sheets is available to fer- 
food and nutrients already in the soil, as against the amount of nitro- tilizer dealers, county agents, vo-ag teachers 
table i gen, phosphate, and potash needed for most profitable crop yields. and farm groups. Simply mail the attached 
A bye Use of this balance sheet is the first step toward increased coupon. There’s no obligation. Send for your 
Kas 


iory neal yields. The second step is application of USS Ammonium Sulfate supply .. . today. 
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Room 5153 Agricultural Extension 
United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Please send me tablets of the new “USS Fertilizer Balance Sheet.” 
osphorus 


(Each tablet has enough sheets for 25 farmers.) 
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Blister Beetle 


How to Identify _ 


Blister beetles are relatively large, measuring 
up to a full inch in length. Depending upon 
the species (of which there are several), the 
insect may be black with narrow light-colored 
stripes on or at the edge of the wings. Others 
may be grayish colored, spotted or striped. 


Habits of Blister Beetle 


The life histories of all species of blister 
beetle are not known, but those about which 
information is available, spend the winter 
months in the larval stage. While in the larval 
stage, some species actually serve mankind as 
destroyers of grasshopper eggs. In a given 
year, some species of blister beetles have two 
generations, others only one. Females lay 
their eggs in the soil in groups up to 100. In 
ten days to three weeks, the eggs hatch into 
larvae which dig through the soil looking for 
gtasshopper eggs which they eat. The de- 
velopment of the insect from this stage is 
complicated. It molts four times, undergoing 
entirely different changes, emerging at last 
as an adult which attacks-many varieties of 
plants. 


Damage Done by Blister Beetles 


Being widely distributed throughout the U.S., 
the blister beetle feeds on a number of crops 
including both field and garden areas. Alfalfa, 
clover, soybeans, and garden plants are all on 
the list for damage by this pest. Plant growth 
is stunted in many cases, and yields reduced. 
On the human side, the beetle, if crushed on 
the skin, will cause blisters to arise on the 
spot, hence its name. 


Control of Insect 


When crops of considerable value are infested 
with blister beetle, various controls recom- 
mended include chlordane, 5% dust or 1 Ib. 
actual per 100 gal. water as a spray; mixtures 
of 25% cryolite and 3-5% DDT are also effec- 
tive for control. The DDT may be substituted 
by 75% dusting gypsum, with good results. 
These insects are not easy to control with 
arsenicals, since they appear to be resistant 
to these insecticides. The beetles are also re- 
pelled by the presence of bordeaux mixture 
on plants. In small gardens, it is possible to 
knock off the beetles by hand into kerosene, 
which kills them. 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


‘TMustratton of blister beetle furnished Croplife through courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features have been reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1,. Minn. 
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H 4 cy and the use of fertilizer, farmers 
Use of Irrigation have also changed their viewpoint on 


le Thin S in M er chan di SI n Shows Big Gain on make 


Add U p—On the Cash Register STANTON, TEX.—The irrigation are 
boom that started on the West Texas pumped, and many of them make 
is a problem which con- | were run off of the same machine by | Plains a few years ago has reached | thoir owners a big profit. 
ry retailer almost daily. | the same operator. new intensity. Well drillers through- Mali 
elves, counters and fix- They were, naturally, inspected and out the.ares. say. ation s ialist with the Extension 
to decide upon. Open displays | reinspected to be sure that they were with orders for new wells and cannot sa ra ff bout 
identi 
tures tO Should ineandescent and identical in every way. The hose were pra breathing spell ahead for sev. ce, told a group of farmers abou 
chting be mixed? The | Put into four boxes that were just eral months. one man who had a pygmy well that 
quorescent lighting” han. | alike. Into the first box went only One example of the growing irriga- | pumped only 26 gallons per min- 
vetailer knows that if some mere rei the hose. In the second box, before | tion farming is in Dawson County. | ute. He watered five acres and made 
jie could be arranged so that the | j iting in the hose, on a little square | In 1952 there were about 20 wells in | seven bales of cotton, for a gross 
astomer will see them it will mean | of blotting paper, were put two drops | the county. Today there are 400, with | profit of over $1,000. ; 
ire sales. Impulse buying. Good | of sachet perfume. another 100 expected by next June. Another farmer, G. W. Murphy of 
lights and good displays help sell. The hose and the blotting paper + onl forge ago Martin County had | Dawson County, has a 40-gallon well 
Good display costs money. It’s ex- were not saturated, it must be re- can wells. The present total is | that he uses for cotton and vege- 
pensive; but it’s too important to | ombered 350 and new ones are going down | tables. Each year for the last five it 
a oe every week. has brought him in as much money 
neglect. In the third box, on the square of With increasing irrigation efficien- | as the original cost of $1,900. 


blotting paper, were placed two drops 
tha 


f fruity perfume before putting in 
for “pig” the hose. In the last box, the blotting 7 
ines that they can blame for poor | Paper received two drops of narcis- 9 F “4 VY — 
business When actually it’s little | sus perfume before the hose were put f 

HERES AUWAYS/ 
/ 


things that are hurting their volume. | in. 
| 4 


The good retailer should know better The result was four pairs of nylon 
2) 


Display 
fronts eve 
mere are sh 


or cases ? 


than this. hose in four boxes that looked just 
Whenever we are dealing with peo- | alike. Three pairs of hose had a faint 

ple, it’s not the big things that count | odor of perfume. 

so much anyway. In dealing with peo- The surveyors were told: “Go out 


_ little things count more. You 2 

how much pleasant it is | 274 Ting ~ ask every 
to deal with a man with a.smile than | VO™&n whos at home to participate 
with a man without ome, Wee know Fut her at esse, 
how much more confidence we have | ‘at you aren’t selling anything or 
ina man dressed neatly and in clean | ‘ing orders. Tell her you want her 
dothes than we have in one with | *° help you by examining the four 

boxes of hose and, from the four, 


dirty spots and shabby attire. In the ; A. 
same way, many more of us are at- select the highest quality nylon hose. 


tracted to a clean well-lighted store The surveyors were also told, “Now 
than to a dingy, poorly lighted one, | don’t rush her. Let her go back and 
forth and examine each pair of hose 
Whenever a study is made of why as many times as she wishes, but 
folks quit trading with one. store keep all boxes except one closed so 
and started trading with another, that the perfume won’t mix up.” | 
we are impressed all over that The survey was made and two very ; : 
folks change stores on account of | interesting results developed. First, SS ae 
little things. We alienate trade by | jess than one woman out of every | Sse SSS 
little things. It’s hard for us to | 9200 realized that all of the hose were 
realize how much our little faults the same quality. Second, 8% chose 
mean and how much damage to | as the highest quality, the unper- 
business that they do. It’s just | fymed hose, 18% or 18 people out of 
human nature to minimize the | every 100, selected as the best qual- 
amount of damage that we, our- ity hose, the sachet perfumed pair. 
selves, actually do. The fruity perfumed hose ran about 
If a display is not kept clean, or- | 25 it would by chance; 24% of the 
derly and up to the minute, don’t kia | Women selected the fruity perfumed 
yourself. Don’t minimize the damage box as the highest quality hose. En- 
you are doing yourself with poor | tirely by chance 25% would have. 
housekeeping and poor display. Things Here’s how the three add up. Half 
that seem “little” to you are adding | the ladies—50% of them selected one 
up to big numbers in lost sales when | Of those three. That means the other 
these “little” things keep the power- | 50%—one woman out of every two— 
ful forces of impulse buying from op- | had mistaken the slight odor of nar- 


All crops need nitrogen. When they do...’ 


sett HORSE: LION nirrocen rertiuizers 


Small consolation when this year’s crops bring your customers small 
revenue. It will surely reflect in their ability to buy fertilizer next 


erating for you. cissus perfume for quality in nylon year—and affect their choice of dealer. Sell them “Horse & Lion” 
“How little can a thing be and stil] | hose. See how small a thing—just a nitrogens—proven producers of greater yield and better quality, and 
make a difference ?” slight odor—can be mistaken for the higher revenue volume and top quality always earn. 


5 “Horse & Lion” Nitrogen Fertilizers for various requirements are: 


“Horse & Lion” Calcium Nitrate: ‘Horse 4 Lion’’ Ammonium Sul- 
1512% pure nitrogen, combined phate Nitrate: 26% pure nitro- 


with about 20% available lime. 8" (11% nitric and 15% am- 
Granulated. monic nitrogen). Granulated. 


There was a survey made in New | quality in merchandise? 

York, It was one of Donald Laird’s Suppose that the truck your men 
Studies and it showed how easily a | use to make deliveries looks worn and 
- thing can be mistaken for a | dirty. It is certain that people are 
'§ thing. The basis for this study | confusing their reactions to those 


os four pairs of nylon hose which | trucks with their judgment as to the “Horse & Lion” C.A.N. (Ammo- Resenage dine vat seth 
” adentical in every way. They | desirability of you and your store. nium Nitrate Limestone):2042% dry use. 
— = the same batch of nylon; | Little things are becoming mighty pure nitrogen (101% % nitricand ‘Horse & Lion Urea 46”: 46% 
tom the same dye lot, and | big, aren’t they? 101%4% ammonic nitrogen) and Pure nitrogen. Pellets without 
coating for liquid application or 
Have you looked at your displays approximately 32 to 33% cal- dry use where fast dissolving is 
Editor's Note lately? Your customers look at cium carbonate. Granulated. desired. 
The ace them every day. If they are soiled ; . ae 
of article is the or need repairs, these things be- 


by F Prepared for Croplife | come all mingled in their minds | ff ‘sii 
ing Brofessor of mar- with the way they feel about you, 
tion, University of Florida, G rata your firm, your merchandise in gen- ‘ A 


®, On various aspects of selling. It eral, 


te point thea and emphasizes How does the store look to you? For complete intormation and prices, contact your nearest “HORSE & LION” 
hiler ana em customers judge a re- | Could anyone confuse its appearance fertilizer headquarters. 


the store's methods by the neatness | with poor quality in your products? 


indows and his h 
beep Be. nay ouse- | Is your store’s appearance the slight TK N 
practices, The first article trace of perfume that is leading the R i O. 


r 4ppeared in the Feb. 20 issue | visitors to judge your company and 


ropli T. 
retailer and. ptt buying by | your goods as the best quality? I DISTRI BUTORS, U.S. A- 
ti article will discuss Cone tiane | can’t Say which way these things are 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Salesinen, Tt will | causing your customers to judge, but 417 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
Re text week appear in Crop- | I can be sure that they are causing 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
3 : your store guests to judge—one way 421 S. W. SIXTH AVENUE, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


or the other. 


Richer Sales Fields for Dealers 
Yi 
WY)» 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


A fertilizer test conducted during 
the 1954-55 season in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley indicates that nitro- 
gen and phosphorus fertilizers in- 
fluence the yield and quality of mar- 
- ketable lettuce. 

The experiments were under super- 
vision of R. T. Correa, assistant 
horticulturist at the Weslaco, Texas 
agricultural experiment station, and 
by George Otey, manager of the 
Crop Experiment Station at Edcouch. 
When applied at 60 and 120 Ib. per 
acre, nitrogen fertilizers increased 
the yields of marketable lettuce by 
30 to 54%, respectively. 


* 


Corn is Louisiana’s biggest crop 
in acreage, but it is also one of the 
most neglected by growers, accord- 
ing to Louisiana State University. : ired. 
The average yield for 1955 was 21 bu. pad limp, cing Were ney 

to the acre, an increase of one third * 


over the 1949-53 average. When soil. tests show insufficient 

wai i phosphorus and potassium, fruit 
still are low, men at the University of Kentucky 
‘All the better growers who use | 2dvise application of 600 to 1,000 Ib. 


adap of 0-20-20 fertilizer or its equivalent 
by the Louisiana State University terial should be broadcast over the 
Agricultural Experiment Station rows in February or March. Brush- 
make 50 bu. to the acre or more. A ing off the fertilizer from the foilage 


fourth of them make 100 bu. or | @dvisable. 


more to the acre. 

ss Corn in farm storage is too valu- 
With those facts in mind the LSU | able a feed crop and costs too much 
Agricultural Extension Service, | to produce to feed to rats, according 
Louisiana seed dealers and other in- | to W. R. Thompson, Mississippi ex- 
terested groups are cooperating in a | tension agronomist. Rats can be con- 
corn yield increase campaign. | trolled. Warfarin and pival will give 
control when used according to the 
* recommendations of extension ento- 

Spring is an excellent time to 


mologists, A. G. Bennett and David 
top-dress grass pastures, says J. R. Young, Mr. Thompson stated. 
Henderson, agronomist with the Rats cost the farmer $10 each a 
Florida Agricultural Extension Ser- year. Twenty-five rats killed on a 
vice. He points out that applying farm in a year will save enough 
top-dressing in the early spring money to pay for a television set. 
means less injury to the plants and 


In one year’s time, one rat will eat 
causes no damage to the field. 40 Ib. of feed and contaminate 
* 


another 80 Ib. Also, one rat will 
destroy $1 worth of property in a 
Fertilizers applied to field crops * 
bring mighty high returns, but those 
put on home gardens are frequently Watermelon growers in South 
even more valuable. Telling how Carolina should make every effort 
garden crops that will be planted in | to produce high quality melons in 
Alabama during the next couple of | 1956, Hugh A. Bowers, Clemson ex- 
months should be fertilized for best | tension truck crops specialist, ad- 
results, John Bagby, Alabama Poly- | vises. 
technic Institute extension horticul- “Plans should be made for using 
turist, explained that these plants | about 800 Ib. of a 5-10-10, 3-12-12, or 
ought to get their food in three | 4-12-12 fertilizer per acre,” Mr. 
“helpings.” 


Bowers states. “One of the two latter 
The first application, made when 


is preferable because plenty of pot- 
the seedbed is prepared and the fur- | ash helps to give good cutting quality 
- rows plowed out, calls for three 


to melons. Half of the fertilizer 
quarts of a complete fertilizer for | should be thoroughly mixed with the 
each 100 feet of row. An equal 


soil before ridging or bedding, and the 
amount of fertilizer should be put on 


remainder should be applied in one 
as a side-dressing after the plants | or two applications as a sidedresser 
are up to a good stand. Then, about | on both sides of beds. Make the ap- 
three weeks later, the garden ought | plication farther from the plants 
to get its third serving—a side-dres- | each time.” 
sing of one pint of nitrate of soda * 
per 100 feet of row, Mr. Bagby said. Louisiana farmers can use the oats 


* they have grown for winter grazing 

to make an excellent crop of hay or 

Promoting good plant growth by | silage later this spring, says R. A. 

the use of fertilizer will help get | Wasson, agronomist with the Louisi- 
better weed control when using 2,4-D, 


ana State University Agricultural Ex- 
say weed specialists at Virginia Poly- | tension Service. The cattle that have 
technic Institute. 


grazed the oats for 100 days or more 
Various experiments show that | during the winter will have just about 
when the carbohydrate content of 


cleaned out the available nitrogen, 
leaves is high, the plants react quick- | Mr. Wasson says. As soon as the 
ly to 2,4-D. Plants that are starved | cattle are taken off, the oats should 
or lack sunlight are not very sensi- 


be top-dressed with 30 to 45 lb. of 
tive to 2,4-D. For best results with | nitrogen to the acre. 


2,4-D sprays, apply the material 
after several days of good growing 
weather, especially when the temper- 
ature is above 60°, and the soil mois- 
ture is good. 


Large tonnages of high quality hay 
can be produced on the sandy upland 
soils of East Texas by using proper 
management practices. 

Studies conducted by Texas A&M 
in 1953-55 with Coastal Bermuda- 
grass show an average hay yield of 
over 13 tons per acre per year with 
a protein content of about 14%. 

These results required the applica- 
tion of 150 to 200 lb. of nitrogen 
per acre after each harvest and 1 
to 2 inches of water a week from 
rainfall or irrigation, Large initial 
applications of phosphorus, potassium 
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This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent Weeks, ig 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 
regional circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


Current capacity for production of anhydrous ammonia was estimate 
at 4,072,000 tons NH; by the U.S. Department of Commerce. The departmen 
also said that more than 450 million pounds of toxic materials (not including 
formulations) were produced in 1955 . . . Swift & Co. announced that j 
would construct a new plant food factory in Pompano Beach, Fla. 

The importance of good management in glassland farming was stresse 
at the annual meeting of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workerg 


Chipman Chemical Co. announced plans to build a 2,4-D plant in 


nedite 
ed by the § 


elting CO. 
le in the we 


Ralfour, Gu 
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Portland, Ore. . . . Fertilizer dealers at Wisconisn Farm and Home US. sales 
Week were told that today’s high production costs make it necessary ; the Cor 
for farmers to get every crop acre to produce to the limit of its ‘ ting Co. 
capacity. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. and Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. signed a long-te » constructi 
exclusive sales agreement whereby the Meyer firm will broaden its distriby warehoust 
tion in the West and Midwest to handle the increased production of ne Iding 50,00 
pelletized agricultural phosphates made by Stauffer. a ; the pr 
Grace Chemical Co. said it would authorize $100 million in capital exiqmeck22¢ '° §' 
penditures in 1956, with some 40% of this total going into chemical expansionjimNe purchase 
... The USDA recommended an 8% cut in total acreages devoted to summemme mt comms 
and late potatoes; and rice growers of the U.S. approved marketing quotagml’ 1 sto" 
for the 1956 rice crop. The referendum was held Jan. 27. reed tank f 
prage. 


Dr. Malcolm McVickar, for many years associated with the National Ferm The buildin: 


tilizer Assn. and later with the National Plant Food Institute, was appointediokane Int 
chief agronomist for the California Spray-Chemical Corp. The appointmentimill be of st 
was to become effective April 1, 1956. ered with 

Merger of the Wilson Chemical Sales Co., Portland, Ore. with Great digg 
- Western Chemical Co., was announced. Richard H. Wilson is general manage quipment fe 
of the new operation. . . . Dallas Cantwell, formerly agronomist with Spence ents will b 
Chemical Co. joined Southern Nitrogen Co. at Savannah, Ga. e project i 

Diamond Alkali Co. announced appointments of L. J. Polite, Jr. and Johngmes for the 
W. Kennady to new positions. Mr. Polite is now product sales manager forgmp®'s 2nd eq 
a group of organic chemicals and Mr. Kennady is sales manager of agricul-gaP" why 3 


tural chemicals for the company. 


Two new sales representatives were appointed by Grand River Chemical 
Division, John Deere & Co. They were Bruce Campbell and Norman Messick. 
Mr. Campbell operates in Nebraska and Kansas; Mr. Messick in New Mexico, 
Western Texas and Eastern Arizona. 
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New facilities for the manufacture of granular high-analysis fertilizers 
were completed at Perry, Iowa, by Davison Chemical Co., Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co. .. . Corn borers were found infesting the stalks of cotton plants 


in Missouri and Tennessee. It was the first such incident to be reported. eh. 28-29, | 

W. F. Libby, commissioner of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, stated — 
that the use of atomic energy in agriculture can save farmers as much as $210gqRr*%, \iems 
million a year. 
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Agricultural groups meeting in Portland, Ore. Jan. 15-18, heard talks on 
systemic pesticides, insect resistance, and new methods of control. The Pacific 
Northwest Agricultural Chemical Industry groups in joint sessions included 
the Northwest Vegetable Insect Control Conference, and the Western Co- 
operative Spray Project. 


Dr. W. B. Albert, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clem- 
son, S.C., was elected president of the Southern Weed Conference at the 
group’s meeting in New Orleans, Jan. 18. He succeeded Dr. C. G. Klingman, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


That the capacity for nitrogen production in the U.S. was greater on Jan. 
1, 1956 than the goal previously set by the Office of Defense Mobilization for 
Jan. 1, 1957, was announced in a report by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


The total capacity of 3,618,000 tons existing at the first of this year is 118,000 onmyl 
tons greater than the goal of 3,500,000 tons ODM had hoped for a year later. ale 
Stauffer Chemical Co. announced having located large min- fe dsceses 
able deposits of high grade phosphate rock on its patents near Bear of majc 
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Lake, Idaho. Reserves in the deposits were estimated at over 5,000,000 
tons of commercial grade rock . . . Phillips Pacific Chemical Co. an- 
nounced that it would soon begin construction on a 200-tons-a-day 
anhydrous ammonia plant on its recently acquired site on the Colum- 
bia River near Kennewick, Wash. 


Nearly 200 persons attending the 10th annual Wisconsin Insect Control 
Conference at Madison were urged to “follow the labels and don’t take 
chances on residues” when using pesticides. Speakers included prominent 
figures in the industry, colleges, state and federal groups. . . . Dr. E. W 
Stafford, Mississippi State College entomologist, was presented with a diss 
tinguished award for 39 years of service during the second annual Mississ!pP 
Insect Control Conference at Mississippi State College. More than 250 weré 
in attendance. 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. began operations at its new liquid fert! 
lizer plant near Modesto, Cal. Capacity of the plant is 400 tons a day of aqua 
ammonia and 100 tons of neutral mix fertilizers. The plant was reported td 
be the forerunner of a $16,000,000 expansion program on the part of Standardj 


Oil Co. of California, of which Calspray is a subsidiary. : A 
Both production and consumption of nitrogen on a world scale are con mi of He 
tinuing to maintain an upward trend. During 1954-55, production increase¢ Service 
by 14% compared with the previous fiscal year, and consumption went UR 
13%,- World inventories of the material were reported to have increased ove . 


those of last year. 
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: A to Build Continued Rains extra work, because rising streams soon, many fruit trees may start bud- 
ominco Brina Probl ems to are forcing farmers to move their ding. Killing frosts then might take 
e Plan t Mids Fa yea a the lowlands and evacuate the heavy toll of Arkansas fruit pro- 
id-South ers eir farms. duction that they did last year. 
ew storag MEMPHIS — shea , Mississippi farmers, unable to do Aside from on-the-farm activities, 
E, wash keep Mid-South fa outside field work because of con- | the Federal Crop Reporting Service 
bP f Cominco Pr ucts, Inc., 2 tinued rains and wet land, are con- in Little Rock released a report show- 
Te- illion to bui crop program, the SS1SSIpp bi ins in becomi a_ livestock 
ut $1 ml Trg Extensio g gains ng 
he “id fertilizer storage facilities cultural Extension Service said. producing center. The service said 
'S on the A ig d. about nine miles east ’ : essee Small grains and winter grazing that as of Jan. 1, total value of live- 
to date Trentwooe, reported in their weekly crop sur- | crops continued to make good growth k on Ark f 117, 
Spokane. veys that continued rains pose some but fields stock on Ar WES $117,- 
»minco Products, Inc. &@ NEW | threats to the farmers. ut fe were too wet to graze. 900,000, a 20% increase in the valua- 
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including 
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aS 
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‘th its head office in Spo- 
am service facilities that will 
Este delivery of fertilizers pro- 
rod by the Consolidated Mining & 
siting Co. of Canada, Ltd., for 
lo in the western and midwestern 


Ralfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., San 


They pointed out that in many 
areas where the land is not prop- 
erly drained farmers will be late 
getting into the fields because the 
land is saturated. Also there is the 
threat that warmer weather and 
rains might make fruit trees bud 
prematurely, placing them in dan- 
ger of being killed by a late freeze, 


Stock ponds now are mostly well 
filled, and streams are ovérflowing 
into some areas. Home gardening as 
well as regular crop work is at a 
standstill. 
Arkansas farmers took advantage 
of continued wet and cold weather to 
catch up on farm chores, “book work” 
and planning for their 1956 plantings. 
But it still was too wet for them to 


tion of a year earlier. 

Clear skies for the first time this 
month will afford West Tennessee 
farmers a chance to catch up on 
maintenance of building and ma- 
chinery, although fields remain too 
wet for work, Judd Brooks, districf 
farm agent at Jackson, said. 

“We definitely have had enoug 
rain for a while and if the weather 


lant in ancisco, will continue to handle such as occurred last year. get into their fields on any big scale. | stays dry, land preparation can start 
Home 1S. sales of fertilizers produced 2 The Arkansas Agricultural Exten- in a week,” he said. “Lake County 
essary y the Consolidated Mining & The heavy rains in West Tennessee, | sion Service said the recent heavy | farmers will probably get a jump on 
of its relting CO. Eastern Arkansas and Southeast Mis- rains pose a danger to orchards, since the rest of the area with preparation 
7 es souri were causing some worry and if prematurely warm weather hits for this year’s cotton crop.” 
ithe Trentwood project will involve 
-long-tern, construction of a 1,000 ft. by 240 
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warehouse building capable of 
‘ding 50,000 tons of bagged fer- 
izer, the provision of 4,000 feet of 
hckage to service the building and 
e purchase of sufficient land to 
rmit construction of two more 50,- 
) ton storage units plus an en- 
reed tank farm for liquid fertilizer 
orage. 

the building will be located on the 
bokane International Railroad, It 


pointmentEll be of steel frame construction, 

vered with galvanized steel sheet- 
; g and equipped throughout with a 
‘ith fire protection system. 
1 manage quipment for handling truck ship- 
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| of W. Rime fifth annual Pesticide Chemicals 
ton scheduled for Clemson College 
‘ted. tb. 28-29, has been announced. 
ch as Clemson Entomology Depart- 
ent, the opening session will get Wi ker: ety Sell 
9:30 a.m. Feb. 28, at the 
mson House Hotel. Dr. M. D. 
he dean, School of Agriculture rtilizers 
included ake the Lion Nitrogen Fe 


stern Co- 


on, Clem- 
ce at the 
<lingman, 


ar on Jan. 
zation for 
‘commerce. 
is 118,000 
ear later. 


ents will be provided. Feature of 
e project is the provision of facil- 
ies for the storage of liquid ferti- 
pers and equipment for the conver- 
pn of anhydrous ammonia to aqua 
mmonia. 


rogram Announced 
or Clemson Pesticide 


hemicals School 
CLEMSON, S.C.—The program for 


be followed by a panel discussion 
the aerial application of pesticides. 
Cochran will discuss what the 
iller Bill will mean to the pesticide 
Mustry; Geo. B. Nutt, director, 
Hemson Extension Service, will talk 
role of extension in pest con- 
a, and Dr. W. B. Albert of the 
olany Department will complete the 
pring session with a discussion of 
Prbicides, 
Topics to be discussed Feb. 28 will 
ielude the control of insects, weeds, 


YOU Increase 


Because The LION Brand Is Pre-Sold™ 


HERE’S THE LION LINE-UP 
OF QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia — 82.2% 
nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


Retailers who market Lion nitrogen fertilizers are enjoying 
sales increases and expanding profits, because the Lion brand 


is being continuously pre-sold to farmers—and retailers reap 


the benefits. 


: Throughout the year, Lion advertising appears in leading state 


farm publications, and in Farm & Ranch-Southern Agricul- 
turist, Prairie Farmer, Progressive Farmer, and Wallaces’ 


min- Md diseases which attack folia d a: a 9 ores le : Farmer & Iowa Homestead. These advertisements tell farmers 

Bear of major economic crops, po —again and again—the facts about plant foods: that the farmer 

10,000 Sil pests and seed treatments. The to suit your requirements. , who uses the proper kinds and amounts of commercial fertilizers 

+ = will be completed with a tour a teat : will increase his yields and his profits. This advertising sellr 
oy enter, new Clemson Agricultural Improved spherical pellets. Guaran- : fertilizers, for Lion and for you! 

A highlight of the meeting will be ee : Lion’s two giant chemical plants have the capacity to assure 

. banquet Feb. 28 at the Clemson Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— : you a steady supply of the most popular and economical types 

t ype mise Hotel. Dr. James M. Grayson Various types to suit your particular, : of nitrogen fertilizers. In fact, Lion is the world’s largest manu- 

dane ~ Division of Entomology, Vir- manufacturing needs. : facturer of prilled ammonium nitrate, and one of the industry’s 


rr. E. 
th a dis 
Lississippi 
250 


Agricultural Experi 

ment Sta- 
im be the featured speaker. 
4 Plc will be “Insect Resistance.” 
apd 28 morning program will 
mige on household and 


insects affecting man 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — White, 
uniform, free flowing crystals. Guaran- 
teed 21% nitrogen. 


leaders in producing other nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


; It’s easy to sell nitrogen fertilizers with the Lion emblem on 
- the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. And easier selling adds 


up to more profits for you. 


IL BUILDING, El Dorado, Ark. « INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, Des Moines, la. 
uid Mite systemic insecticides, OF COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, La, 1401 BUILDING, Atlanta, Ga. 

y of aqua it re in South Carolina, 

ported tam. 2nd wood decay and rat 


Standard 


sions during the meeting 


COMPAN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


" ey members of the Clemson 
tives of the State 
Ser ealth, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
hn aerial applicators, S.C. 
hes ‘cs Commission, and the US. 
Of Agriculture. The meet- 
adjourn at noon Feb. 29. 


LION OIL 


A DIVISON OF MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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from fewer acres 


Fewer acres can provide higher profits when the yield per 
acre is increased through good farming practices. Careful 
land management, choice of a high-quality seed, continuous 
weed, insect and disease controls are all very necessary. 
But, perhaps the most important practice is improving soil 
fertility. By following a recommended fertilizer and liming 
program, you will add what the soil requires in the correct 
amounts. You can increase yield per acre at relatively low 
cost by increasing your use of nitrogen. A good source of ni- 
trogen in solid form is CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer. 


CSC AMMONIUM NITRATE 
GIVES TWO-STEP ACTION 


MITRATE 


tr 


half of the 
trogen available 
slowly for 
continued 
growth 


half of the ni- 
trogen immedi- 
ately available 
for rapid early 
growth 


CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is guaranteed to contain 
a minimum of 33.5% Nitrogen. Two-step action is possible 
because this 33.5% Nitrogen consists of equal quantities of 
quick-growth nitrate nitrogen and sustained growth ammo- 
nia nitrogen. The illustration shows the exclusive actual size 
of CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer. It flows freely, spreads 
evenly, never clogs or sticks in the spreader. Low-moisture 
CSC Ammonium Nitrate is specially coated and packed in 
sturdy bags to prevent caking or lumping during storage. 
Spend your fertilizer dollar wisely — look a 
for CSC’s green and white bag the next 
time you buy fertilizer. 
A Product of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 


HIGHER PROFITS 


= 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


Fertilizer firms in Spain are making a big drive to incre 
production, Backing them is the government for the more that , 
be produced at home, the less is needed from overseas supplie 
And that mans a saving in the expenditure of scarce foreign currenc 


particularly dollars. 


Plans are being made for the erection of new nitrogeno 
fertilizer plants while others will be enlarged. Between 1941 anq j9 
the average annual production was 17,000 tons; in 1955 the indust 


produced 220,000 tons. With the in- 
creases now planned the Spaniards 
expect to save $10 million. 

Imports of fertilizers have grown 
in recent years and in 1954 the total 
was 460,000 tons. Sulfate of am- 
monia made up 250,000 tons; nitrate 
of soda 140,000 tons, plus 48,000 tons 
in other nitrates. The demand for 
fertilizers is constantly growing and 
overseas manufacturers will still find 
a ready market in Spain though the 
demand will gradually decrease if the 
extension plans are implemented. 

The phosphate manufacturers, who 
showed a slight production increase 
in 1955, say they were disappointed 
by the sales volume. Their capacities 
are such that even more could be 
produced, but they were outsold by 
imported supplies. 


Look, then, for some protection 
to be given to the domestic phos- 
phate industry in Spain. The gov- 
ernment is anxious to encourage 
the home producer and the pres- 
sure is on to cutback imports. 


On top of all this, the Spanish 
manufacturers fee] that they have 
every chance of competing success- 
fully in the export markets once they 
get into a position of surplus. Look, 


too, for competition from this quar-~ 


ter in established markets. Spain 
needs foreign currency in the worst 
way, and the government is anxious 
to aid any industry that shows signs 
of paying off. 


Phosphate Imports 

The U.K. imported 1,132,686 long 
tons of mineral phosphates in 1955, 
a gain over the 1954 figure of 1,- 
110,294 tons. French Morocco was 
the biggest supplier with a total of 
682,245 tons, 60,000 tons more than 
the offtake by the British from this 
source in 1954. More business was 
registered, too, by U.S. suppliers who 
exported 143,057 tons against 1954’s 
128,151 tons. Algeria sent slightly 
more, but Tunisia showed a slight 
reduction, as did other Common- 
wealth countries and the Republic 
of Ireland. ; 


German Nitrate 


More gains were registered by-Ger- 
man manufacturers of nitrate fer- 
tilizers in 1955. Production increased. 
So did export business. 

The industry in Western Germany 
produces 10% of the world’s produc- 
tion, roughly 790,000 tons coming 
out of the plants. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of more than 13% 
over 1954. . 


Spray Project 

The annual airborne attack on bud- 
worm in the spruce forests of New 
Brunswick and the Gaspe in Canada 
is being readied. ; 

A 90-plane fleet, an all-time high, 
is being used to check infestation. 
Robert Rychlicki, general manager of 
Wheeler Airlines, St. Jovite, is busy 
signing up aircraft for the job. The 
season will open in May. Canada 
will provide 22 aircraft, the balance 
coming from the U.S. 


This year’s spraying operations 
are being undertaken by Forest 
Protection, Ltd., in New Bruns- 


wick, and by the Quebec Fores 
Industry Assn. in the Gaspe. Abou 
1.2 million acres will be spra 
at a cost of around $1 an acre. 


Surveys indicate that the budwo 
plague has been moving steadj 
eastward and it is expected that 
will move out to sea within a fe 
years. Meanwhile, it means big bus 
ness for the spray operators. 


Indian Success 


India’s fertilizer factory at Sin 
topped its 1954 production figure 
275,529 tons of ammonium sulfa 
by more than 50,000 tons. The dail 
output in November, 1955, was abo 
1,000 tons. 

Since going into production in 195 
Sindri has produced more than a mi 
lion tons of fertilizer and this suppl 
has saved the Indian governme 
large amounts of foreign exchang 
As production increased, the sellin 
price to the farmer has been r 
duced, thus insuring greater accep 
ability among users. 

The plan to expand Sindri’s pr 
duction by 60% using coke-oven g 
from the coke-oven plant of the fa 
tory is now under way and wor 
on the foundation of the new pla 
has begun. 


Nitrogen-Fixation 

The Ministry of Commerce and I 
dustry in the Federation of Rhodesi 
and Nyasaland has engaged a grou 
of British experts to examine th 
possibilities of manufacturing sy 
thetic nitrogenous fertilizers and ni 
trogen compounds within their te 
ritory. 


Spencer Purchases 


Parker-Browne Co. 


KANSAS CITY—The assets of th 
Parker-Browne Co. of Fort Wort! 
Texas, since 1906 producers of liqui 
carbon dioxide and dry ice, have bee 
purchased from the Morris Green 
spun family by Spencer Chemical C 
of Kansas City, Mo., for an undis 
closed sum, according to an announce 
ment by Kenneth A. Spencer, presi 
dent of the Kansas City firm. 

Spencer Chemical Co. has bee 
active in carbon dioxide productio 
since 1948, and the assets of Parker 
Browne will be integrated with th 
phase of Spencer’s business. Spence 
presently produces carbon dioxide 4 
its Jayhawk Works near Pittsbur: 
Kansas. 


Carolinas-Virginia 


Formulators to Meet 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The spring meet 
ing of the Carolinas-Virginia Pest 
cide Formulators Assn., Inc., will > 
held at Ocean Forest Hotel in Myrtl 
Beach, S.C., May 7-9. 

Reservations may be made direct! 
with the hotel or through the secr 
tary-treasurer, W. R. Peele, 516 
Salisbury St., Raleigh. Mr. Peele 
asked those making direct reserv 
tions to send him a copy for use I 
making up an advance registrat!? 
list. 
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w” must be sold to 


“ w-ho 
pasis of dollar re- 


on the 


7. io research, he said, in- 
at corn produced without 
d sold at $1.50 bu., could 
; rofit; but the same corn 
4 yield no profit. 
ith adequate 
rofit, if sold a j 
bu. would yield $15.10 
profit. 
emphasizes the important 
Jace proper fertilization plays in 
et profit,” Dr. Coleman 
inted out. “And it particularly em- 
phasizes the need for farmers to use 
ertilizer when corn prices are rela- 
ively low.” 
Other Ohio State University re- 
barch data indicated that without 
ertilizer, COrn producing 39 bu. per 
bere cost $1 bu. to produce, whereas 
with adequate fertilizer, a 75-bu. 
yield would cut the cost of produc- 
ion to 80¢ bu. 
Dr. Coleman expressed alarm over 
he number of comments “from re- 
Lwnonsible people in government— 
sven in Congress—who state that re- 
kearch is responsible for our pres- 


increa 
that cq 
supplie 
currenc 


rogeno 
and 19 
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Fores 

Abou 
Sprayed 

acre, 


budworg 
steadi 
that 
1in a fe 
; big bus 
S. 


at Sind 


figure dent surpluses in agriculture. 
The ‘How ridiculous this sounds to 
vas abovgiig those who know that only through 


the application of research can 
farmers possibly stay in business,” 
he said. “Yet for the protection of 
our agricultural research programs, 
we must convince those who hold 


the purse strings. 


“Admittedly this requires a sales 
effort on the part of land-grant col- 
leges. In many states you already 
have the information to do this sale 
job,” he told the research men. 


Dr. Coleman cited recently pub- 
lished Missouri data which show that 
corn profits can be increased from 
less production on fewer acres. 

“In effect, these data show that 
Missouri farmers by using fertilizers 
along with other good soil manage- 
ment practices can cut the average 
cost of producing corn from 84¢ to 


yn in 195 
1an a mi 
his suppl 
exchangé 
he sellin 
been re 
accept 


dri’s pra 
-oven ga 
f the faa 
and wor 
1ew pla 


re and I 
-Rhodesi 


1 a grou 58¢ bu., he said. 
mine th ‘Tf this could be accomplished, 
ring Syn@@Missouri farmers could realize more 


and ni 


net income from 120 million bushels 
their te 


of corn produced properly, than they 


hw receive from 140 million 
bushels.” 


The use of fertilizer-insecticide 
mixtures on American farms has 
more than doubled since 1958, Vic- 
tor C. Smith, Velsicol Chemical 


ets of th 
Corp., Chicago, told the group. He 


Wort 

that use of mixtures in 1954- 
have bell a? year totaled about 200,000 
is Green 

mical CoM He gave the following reasons for 
an undis@ithe gain in use of mixtures: 


announce “Almost perfect control of soil in- 


ved presi _ is provided by soil insecticides 
in fertilizer-insecticide mix- 


roductios ‘ 
The farmer saves time before 


Saget pating when every hour is crucial.” 
1S estimated that the farmer 
nie oft er acre by apply 
Pittsburg lication” and insecticide in one 
_ one application of fertilizer 
bin together, helps cer- 
Dts armers who wish to take ad- 
by ~ of the winter soil condition- 
4 <add not want to work their 
ing meetHlltines » than a minimum number of 
hi t 

Smith reported that new meth- 
Myrtl nd improvements have been de- 
ne for adding pesticides to fer- 
me, that makes the process less 
. sive for plant food manufac- 


Ss, easier and quicker to h 
andle 
thiform in results. 


b directl 
he secré 

b, 516 4 
Peele hi 
reser 
br use is 
istratiogg 


reste farmers are now us- 
ticide - fertilizer mixtures 
ut 1 million acres of corn 


wireworms and other d 

pests, Dr. J. W. Apple, University 
of Wisconsin entomologist, re- 
ported. 


Dr. Apple reported that corn yields 

were increased as much as 39 bu. per 

acre and lodging reduced about 90% 

in some 1955 Wisconsin tests where 

insecticides were added to starter fer- 

een to control rootworm infesta- 
ions. 


Varying amounts of heptachlor, 
aldrin and chlordane were used in 
fertilizers such as 5-20-20 and 4-16- 
16, to provide concentrations of one 
fourth to one pound per acre in the 
various tests. 
Some earlier tests in Iowa indicated 
that insecticides in starter fertilizer 
containing aldrin, chlordane and diel- 
drin: reduced rootworms 87% and 
increased yields 28%, he said. 
Control of wireworm ranks next 
to rootworm in the use of insecticide 
fertilizer in the Middle West, Dr. 
Apple said. Wireworms can damage a 
wide variety of plants such as small 
grains, potatoes, lima beans and other 
small acreage crops. Practically all 
corn fields have a few wireworms and 
occasionally heavy infestations cause 
costly damage. 
The use of insecticide-fertilizer on 
lima beans increased survival of 
plants by 145% where two pounds of 
aldrin was used to combat wire- 
worms, he said. Half a pound of al- 
drin increased survival by 114%. A 
similar amount of heptachlor gave 
about the same results. 

Potential future use of insecticides 
in fertilizer, said Dr. Apple, will be 
governed only by the total sale of all 
fertilizers. 


“Investigators are finding an ever- 
increasing need for the elimination of 
soils insects,” he said, “and fertilizer, 
whether spread broadcast or used as 
a starter, can provide an excellent 
carrier for insecticides.” 


An Illinois agronomist reported 
that heavy fertilization had boosted 
corn yields 50 bu. per acre in 1955 
on some experimental fields crop- 
ped continuously to corn for many 
years at the Morrow Plots at Ur- 
bana, Il. . 


Dr. L. T. Kurtz of the University of 
Illinois agronomy department, said 
that these particular fields had pre- 
viously been cropped under an ex- 
tremely poor management system 
with no return of fertility or crop 
residues to the soil. A heavy ferti- 
lizer treatment was made to a strip 
across this area last season. 

He termed the results “the most 
spectacular fertilizer response in IIli- 
nois research during the year.” 

“The addition of fertilizer made the 
yield almost equal to those obtained 
on the best plots in the Morrow area 
which have been farmed under good 


years,” he said. 

The Morrow Plots are the oldest 
fertility experiment plots in the U.S. 

Discussing results of other research 
by Illinois agronomists, Dr. Kurtz 
expressed the view that there is 
little difference in crop results be- 
tween fall or spring applications of 
nitrogen fertilizer. 

Various forms of nitrogen appear 
to be about equally effective when 
applied to wheat, Dr. Kurtz indicated. 

He said that a study of the com- 
ponents of organic matter now under 
way by the University of Illinois 
agronomy department may offer the 
promise of improved soil tests for 
nitrogen. 

Studies on analyses of trace el- 
ements from a large number of crop 
samples on corn and soybean plants 
grown on a wide variety of soils in- 
dicate that no shortages of these 
elements are yet apparent in Illinois, 
he reported. Soybean plants from a 


field, has desi 


management methods over the. 


Dr. John L. Strauss 


has commissioned 
The Kelly Ryan Equipment Co. 
of Blair, Nebraska 
TO MANUFACTURE and DISTRIBUTE 


Dr. John L. Strauss, Consultant 
Agronomist, and now Vice Presi- 
dent of the T-P Fertilizer Com- 
any, of Herman, Nebraska, who 
s an authority in the fertilizer 
ed and field-tested 
a liquid fertilizer applicator more 
practical than anything now avail- 
able. He has commissioned the 
Kelly Ryan Equipment Company 
to manufacture and distribute this 
new applicator. 
The following is a description of 
the applicator and reasons for its 
superiority, by Dr. Strauss. - 
The “Liqui-Fio" applicator as pro- 
posed was designed and based upon 
the following points: 

1. The design and equipment 
the result of four years’ 
ence in manufacturing, handling 
and applying the liquid fertilizer. 

2. Low cost. 

3. Simplicity and convenience. 

4. Practical workability. 

The "Liqui-Fio" applicator can do the 
following: 
of fer- 


1, Carry over 2500 
tilizer. (275 gallons.) 
2. Cover a swath 28 feet in width. 
3. Apply fertilizer more evenly than 
dry fertilizer. 
The “Liqui-Fio" applicator has the 
following advantages over other fer- 
tilizer applicators: 
1. Low silhouette. This allows easy 


breakage. This also reduces ae A 


the initial cost and the up- 
_ keep. 
5. Compact. Follows tractor closely, 
easily stored. 
6. Double outlet to allow even flow 
even on, side-hills. 
7. All accessible for easy 
ing. 
8. Sturdy construction. 
9. Field proven by farms and cus- 
tom applicators. 


HIS NEW LIQUID FERTILIZER APPLICATOR 


THE NEW “LIQUL-FLO™ 


10. Wide range of application. Ap- 
plies from 75 to 550 
pounds of 
tractor 


13. Versatile. Tank can be 
from trailer to make a 
farm trailer. 


14, Fertilizer led in —_ drops 
thus any wind effects. 


16. Low cost. Costs less than equip- 


Due to the ~ and recent de- 
velopment of the liquid fertilizer 
industry, manufacturers have been 
at a loss to build a suitable appli- 
cator that could be regarded as 
standard. We feel the Liqui-Flo 
now fills all the qualifications. We 
have set a special low price of 
74 $197.00 net cash, 
F.O.B. factory. This price is pos- 


sible only because we are selling 
direct—no sales commissions or 
jobber mark-ups. Should any of 
your larger customers care to buy 


a Liqui-Flo machine, we suggest 
a list price of $328.33. We will 
build only a limited number of ma- 
chines this coming season. Prob- 
ably an average dealer should use 
a minimum of 3 applicators to rent 
to his customers or for his own 
operations. Order direct 
rom 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 
THE 


KELLY RYAN 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
BLAIR, NEBRASKA 


help control rootworms, 


(Continued on page 20) 


Pi 11, Wide swath of 28 feet. Allows oa 
farmer to do in one day what it One 
takes him ordinarily three days. ie 
12. Convertible. Can be used for 
weed sprayer by changing appli- pee 
cation nozzle only. 
3 ved 
handy 
: 15. Telescope stand allows one to : 
: park a full load and to pick up 4 
with minimum effort. 
ment which does less work. 
ie 17. Can be used to apply 32% nitro- i 
gen solutions if washed clean 
after operations. 
. 18. Can lower the cost of a ton of 
fertilizer on the ground by $4.00 
to $6.00 by saving on time and 
tank or barrels on a truck. The 4 
low center of gravity also allows ra 
the equipment to be utilized ag 
more safely in hill country. . 
‘2. Nothing extra to buy or si 
add. The applicator is com- 
to merely drop in the draw 
3. Large applicating nozzle LS 
eliminates costly stops as- 
sociated with small nozzles 
of weed spray booms. 
4.No booms. Goes wherever : 
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few locations, however, appear to be 
low in either manganese or boron. 

Newspapers, farm magazines, 
radio, TV and other mass media are 
major factors in making farm people 
aware of new ideas and practices 
that will cut their costs of production, 
increase crop yields per acre, speed 
work, build profits, or save time, 
money and labor. 


That was the statement of two 
Iowa State College rural sociol- 
ogists — Joseph M. Bohlen and 
George M. Beal—in a two-man 
flannel-graph presentation at the 
meeting. 


People go through five stages in 
learning about and adopting new 
ideas and improved practices, Mr. 
Bohlen and Mr. Beal reported. 

These are: “awareness,” when a 


farmer learns of the existence of the 
idea; “interest,” when he seeks more 
information about it; “evaluation,” 
when he weighs its practical value to 
him; “trial,” when he applies the 
practice on a small scale, and “adop- 
tion,” when he accepts the idea for 
continued use. 


Agricultural leaders are concerned 
with narrowing the time gap between 
early and late adoption of recom- 
mended practices, the sociologists 
pointed out. 

“The average time span from 
awareness to adoption of hybrid seed 
corn in Iowa was seven years,” Mr. 
Bohlen and Mr. Beal said. “Adoption 
of most. other hybrid seeds has come 
more rapidly: Changes involving new 
skills or techniques usually require 
longer time.” 

Mass media make their greatest 


Users Say... 


"THE BEST ALL PURPOSE 
NITROGEN PRODUCT” 


ZEBRA 


BRA 


| 


AMMONIUM 
NITRATE 
LIMESTONE 


operation. 


distribution. 


120 BROADWAY 


CARNEGIE CHEMICAL MFG. CORP 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


P.O. BOX 155 


DI-N-CAL 


20.5% NITROGEN 
Completely Water 


10.2% Nitrate Nitrogen 
10.3% Ammonia Nitrogen 
NEUTRAL—Non Acid Forming 


Furnishes Lime and Nitrogen to soil in one 
@ Free Flowing Pellets—correctly sized for easy 


@ PACKED IN MOISTURE-PROOF PAPER 
LINED REUSABLE BURLAP BAGS. 


Monufactured in Western Germany 
Exclusive U.S.A. Distributor: 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 


Affiliated Companies: 


Sales Representative: (East of the Rocky Mountains) 


ALEXANDER M. McIVER & SON 


Soluble 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


; JACK D. SCHWARTZ CO. 
SAN FBANCISCO, CALIF 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


impact in the “awareness” and “in- 
terest” stages, according to the Iowa 
specialists. Neighbors and friends are 
most important as information 
sources in the “evaluation” stage. 
In the “trial” stage agricultural 
agencies, college extension depart- 
ments, bulletins, neighbors and 
friends are important; dealers and 
salesmen are important, too, in this 
stage when commercial products are 
involved. 

Mr. Bohlen and Mr. Beal reported 
also that: 

The more education an individual 
has, the more likely he is to adopt 
new farming practices. Those with 
high school training and above, tend 
to adopt new practices earlier than 
those with less formal training. 

Farmers who have children in 4-H 
clubs or vocational agriculture 
courses tend to adopt more improved 
practices than others. Participation 
in adult college extension programs 
is positively related to adoption of 
new practices. 

Young farmers tend to be more 
favorable toward new practices, but 
are not always in position to put 
their ideas into operation. 

Farm families which share farm 
income equitably between father and 
son, tend to be earlier adopters of 
new ideas than families in which 
the father retains control of the 
farm. 

An electronic brain named “Tliac” 
can help a farmer plan his cropping 
and livestock operations for the 
highest possible profit whether prices 
go up or down, an Illinois farm eco- 
nomist reported. 


Earl R. Swanson, University of 
Illinois, said that it took Tliac just 
20 minutes without human inter- 
vention to whirl through almost 
endless combinations of figures and 
come up with four alternative plans 
for operating a 320-acre Illinois 
farm at maximum financial returns, 
depending on various price levels 
for corn, 


The machine is known as an “elec- 
tronic digital computer” and is 
used in a recently developed mathe- 
matical technique called linear pro- 
gramming, Mr. Swanson said. 


In arriving at its recommendations 
the electronic brain had to consider 
factors such as crop rotations, var- 
ious levels of fertilizer applications, 
the farmer’s starting capital, crop- 
ping patterns, limestone, manure and 
the acreage planted to various crops. 


In addition, it had to review de- 
tailed data on relationships between 
crops and livestock, the farm’s soil 
types, avaliable machinery, amount 
of family help to work the farm, 
livestock systems, the value of rough- 
age and various market prices for 
corn, small grains, hogs and cattle. 

In another test for a 200-acre farm, 
Iliac recommended six alternative 
high-profit cropping systems for a 10- 
year phosphate fertility build-up pro- 
gram, where various amounts of cash 
would be available in the first year. 


Besides helping solve various agri- 
cultural problems, the electronic 
brain has a wide variety of applica- 
tions, ranging from military logistics 
to finding the shortest route for 
traveling salesmen, Mr. Swanson said. 


“The chief limitation of the tech- 
nique of linear programming is not 
the technique itself, but the fact that 
large amounts of information are 
needed before a problem can be set 
up for solving,” he said. “Most farm- 
ers do not have the detailed informa- 
tion for a thorough job of program- 
ming. 

“We do not hope by these methods 
to work out a ‘recipe’ for large num- 
bers of farms. But we do hope, how- 
ever, to get a more realistic concep- 
tion of fitting the individual enter- 
prises and practices into the total 
farm business.” 


Burley tobacco yields were 
boosted by 760 Ib. per acre and 
the crop value increased by $410 
per acre in Kentucky tests when 


established meadows were toP 


nitrogen was added to a basic 
ash application and barley a 


crop on soil high in Phosphate, 


That was the statemen 
William A. Seay, 
tucky agronomist 
meeting. 

In these tests at Lexington, x, 
some tobacco plots had barley alo 
as a winter cover crop; others ha 
barley and nitrogen-fixing vetch A 
fields had a 200-Ib. per acre potas 
application. Nitrogen was added 
some fields at the rate of 50 Ib. pe 
acre, and on others at a 100-Ip. ratg 

Yields averaged 1,880 lbs. per acn 
with a $960 value where 100 jp. 0 
nitrogen was added to the potash an 
plication on tobacco fields with 
barley and vetch cover crop, Dr. Sea 
reported. This compared with 1,19 
Ib. worth $550, where potash alon 
was added and barley was the cove 
crop. 

At a 50-Ib. nitrogen rate, yielg 
were 1,750 Ib. with a value of $91! 
per acre where barley and vetch wep 
the cover crop, compared with 1.49 
Ib. worth $760 where barley alone wa 
the cover crop. 
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corn, wheat and hay rotation wag : ton per 
used, the addition of 200 Ib. per acré he forms 
of nitrogen to 100 Ib. of potash, in A hosphe 
creased tobacco yields by 720 Ib. pe is, rate 
acre and the crop value by $326 hay 
Fields that had no nitrogen yielded Hication was 
1,340 Ib. of burley, valued at $62 helds went 
per acre. ton 

On soils low in phosphate, the ad bl 
dition of 200 Ib. of phosphate peg Available 
acre to 80 Ib. of nitrogen and 200 lb as 


of potash, increased tobacco yields 
by 600 Ib. per acre and the cro 
value by $393. 

Tobacco yields and quality showed 
a marked upturn on potash-deficient 
soil when this nutrient was added i 
a fertility-exhausting rotation of to 
bacco, corn, wheat and hay, accord 
ing to Dr. Seay. 


In other tests, where the rotatio 
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sed tricale 
ose receivir 
prtilizer at 
In other t 
e of supe! 
ad doubled 
hosphorus i 
Dn some of t! 


was burley tobacco one year and 
grass and legumes two years, tobaccd aed 


yields were increased 320 lb. pe 
acre, the value boosted $355 and the 
value per pound increased 14%¢ 
when 240 Ib. of potash was added 
along with 80 Ib. of nitrogen and 180 
lb. of phosphate. 


Dr. Seay pointed out that fo 
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high yields and high quality burgers! for 
ley tobacco needs a much large phate te te 
supply of nutrients from the 
than does corn. And since the to soak 
bacco is sold by grade, consider Irrigatior 
able attention must be given to fertidil measure ga 
lizing for a quality product. In testi yielas in Ni 
where adequate amounts of balanced dry season 
nutrients were added, the value tigated 
hundred weight increased all the wa per acre, J 
from $1.50 to $14.50, he said. University | 
Radioactive phosphorus—a de- reported. 
velopment of the atomic age—is po, 
giving research specialists new in- importa 
formation about how much of the By, supply 
nutrients in a plant come from fer- BiRhoades saic 
tilizer and how much is supplied iient to mar 


by the soil, Dr. A. C. Caldwell, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota soils specialist, 
told the group. 


By “tagging” some of the phos 
phorus in fertilizer to make it radio 


der irrig, 
han 60 bu. 
Dr, Rhoa 
Bet more th 
ue in large 


active, said Dr. Caldwell, it is POS$MMbt many far, 
sible to trace the fertilizer from th@gemont pr 
soil to the plant, and find out hov fettilization, 
much of the plant phosphorus cam¢ Bificient 


from the fertilizer. 

Dr. Caldwell reported that 35% 0 
the phosphorus in alfalfa plants camé 
from fertilizer in Minnesota tests 
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ue of $91 t-cut legume hay over the en- 
vetch wer ' end years from the phosphorus 
with 1,494 ded in the various fertilizers, with 
y alone Wall. exception of rock phosphate add- 


Hat the smaller rate. Superphos- 


a tobaccofi boosted hay yields three fourths 


tation wag a ton per acre. The other phos- 
b. per acré orus forms gave smaller increases. 
potash, phosphate applications at a 40- 
720 Ib. pe ) P.O; rate resulted in a slight de- 


by $326 
fen yielded 
d at $62 


ease in hay yields. When this ap- 
lication was increased to 100 Ib., hay 
ields went up about one fifth of 
ton. 

Available phosphorus in the soil 
ras as much as 100% greater in plots 
eceiving superphosphate, calcium 
hetaphosphate, phosphoric acid, and 
sed tricalcium phosphate than in 
ose receiving rock phosphate, or no 
ertilizer at all, Dr. Caldwell said. 
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phate 
ind 200 Ib 
cco yields 

the cron 


ty showed 


h-deficienf 
; added inggg In other tests, the long continued 
‘ion of to e of superphosphate and manure 


ad doubled or trebled the available 
hosphorus in the soil, he reported. 
Dn some of the plots, superphosphate, 


y, accord 


hoe pe ock phosphate and manure had been 
for more than 40 years and 
) Ib. perme others these applications had been 


ade for 20 years and then discon- 
inued, 


The residual or “carryover” benefit 
as highest on plots receiving super- 
phosphate, next highest from super- 
phosphate and manure and -third 


5 and thd 
od 14%¢ 
7as added 
n and 180 


that f 
“saul ghest from manure. Little residual 
lity bur 
h large ect was recorded from rock phos- 
the soilmpo2te or a combination of rock phos- 


phate and manure, Dr. Caldwell said. 
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» the to 
consider: 


i bd pai measure gave 60 bu. per acre corn 
Le yields in Nebraska’s damaging 1955 
dry season, while corn in non-ir- 


rigated areas averaged only 9 bu. 
per acre, Dr. Harold F. Rhoades, 
University of Nebraska agronomist 


| the wa 


—a de- ported. 
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These results point out clearly the 
. of the € importance of an adequate mois- 


ie Supply for corn production,” Dr. 

Oades said, “However, it seems evi- 

Hent to many that the average yield 

der qqitigation should be greater 
ag 
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ell, Uni- 
ecialist, 


- Rhoades said that failure to 
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he phos 
it radio 


pry farmers to follow good man- 
out hov actices, including proper 
us camé zation, and a stalk population 
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ertilized 
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The results showed increased yields . 


tests, Dr. Rhoades said, when 160 Ib. 
of nitrogen per acre was added on 
high productivity soils well supplied 


| with phosphate and potash and good 


irrigation practices were followed. 
In some Nebraska tests, yields of 


- irrigated corn were nearly 100 bu. 


greater when 160 Ib. of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer per acre was added on high 
productivity soils well supplied with 
phosphate and potash, than on low 
productivity soils to which no nitro- 
gen was added, according to Dr. 
Rhoades. 

He reported that the acreage under 
irrigation in Nebraska has nearly 
trebled since 1939. The 1955 irrigated 
acreage was 1,440,000 acres, com- 
pared to 523,000 acres 16 years ago. 
There has been an appreciable ex- 
pansion of irrigation in other Corn 
Belt states, he said. A considerable 
percentage of the water now used 
for Nebraska irrigation comes from 
underground supplies. Altogether, 11,- 
722 irrigation wells were reported in 
the state at the beginning of 1955. 

In 1952 corn yields as high as 153 


bu. per acre were obtained in some 
Nebraska tests from 6 irrigations 
supplying 14.2 inches of water. Yields 
of 144 bu. per acre came from the 
use of 3 irrigations supplying 7 inches 
of water at tasseling and silking 
time. Without any irrigations, yields 
were 69 bu. per acre. The soil was 
wet to a depth of 6 feet gt planting 
time. 

Under moisture stress, the corn 
plant’s nitrogen intake was influ- 
enced in a manner similar to dry 
matter production, Dr. Rhoades said. 

The corn plant’s intake of phos- 
phate practically ceased when mois- 
ture stress became severe, he said; 
and there was a tendency for mois- 
ture stress to decrease the phosphorus 
content of the plant. Potash intake 
ceased when moisture stress first 
became noticeable, he reported. At 
that time there was essentially as 
much potash in the “low” as in the 
“high” moisture plants, or 76% of 
the total potash used by the “high” 
moisture plant in the entire growing 
season. 
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Date Set for Kentucky 


Fertilizer Conference 


LEXINGTON, KY. — The annual 
Kentucky Fertilizer Conference will 
be held Aug. 1 at the Guignol The- 
atre, University of Kentucky, Bruce 
Poundstone, head of the state Depart- 
ment of Feed and Fertilizer, has an- 
nounced. 


HEADS ASSOCIATION 

SAN FRANCISCO—Wilson Meyer 
has been named president of the No. 
1A District Agricultural Assn., the 
California state agency which owns 
and operates the San Francisco Cow 
Palace. Mr. Meyer is president of 
Wilson and Geo. Meyer & Co., Pacific 
Coast importers and distributors of 
agricultural and industrial chemicals. 
He has been a member of the dis- 
trict’s board of directors since 1948. 
The Cow Palace will be the site of 
the 1956 Republican national conven- 
tion. 


Farming farmers 


raise 53% the 


ze of cor Nn harvested for grain— 


Corn takes a lot out of the land. To restore the soil, 
and to assure top output, the corn grower must resort to 
fertilizer—is the largest user of any type of farmer. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING gives you the farmers responsible 
for more than half the country’s corn production—in 
one neat compact package of 1,300,000 circulation, 
largely concentrated in the fifteen agricultural Heart 
States. And the SF farmer has averaged around $10,000 
in cash farm income for several years—can afford to buy 


what he needs. 


In this magazine too, you find the least waste ... with 
85% on-farm subscribers, working farmers. And no other 
medium can match SuccessFuL FARMING’s influence with 


the country’s best farmers. For fifty years the magazine 
has worked for them effectively and resultfully, helped 
them make more money, helped farm families live better. 
And can present your advertising most effectively, as 
well as at the lowest cost. 

Ask any SF office for the details. 


MEREDITH PuBLisHING Company, Des Moines... with 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Manufacturing and 
Marketing Fungicides 


When the term “pesticide” is used nearly every- 
one tends to assume it means materials for the 
control of insects. Actually, the word is a rather 
all-inclusive one, taking in not only insecticides, 
but weed killers, rodenticides and fungicides. 

‘The importance of fungicides takes on signifi- 
cance when one considers that plant diseases of 
all kinds cause an average loss in the U.S. of at 
least $3 billion each year. Conservative estimates 
indicate the presence of some 7,000 fungi, 175 bac- 
teria and 163 viruses that attack plants. At least 
half of this great loss on economic crops is caused 
by fungi which could be controlled with the dili- 
gent use of presently available fungicides and con- 
trol measures. 


The part played by industry in meeting 
the fungicide requirements of agriculture 
was discussed rather thoroughly by Gordon 

. A. Brandes, Rohm & Haas Co., in his talk 
before the fungicide colloquium at the re- 
cent meeting of the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society. He pointed out that “we 
would still be back in the days of homemade 
Bordeaux mixture and crude sulfur, were 
it not for the modern chemical industry,” 
and added that industry’s greatest contri- 
bution toward meeting our fungicide needs 
is its production of these chemicals in quan- 
tity, standardizing their quality and getting 
them to the farmer and the gardener at a 
reasonably low cost. 


This last achievement, that of keeping down 
the cost of fungicides, should be heralded as a 
major accomplishment, when one considers all the 
heavy expense that must be borne by the company 
developing the fungicide for market. 

Mr. Brandes observed that the manufacturer, 
because of his legal obligations as the seller and 
for moral reasons, must assure himself that his 
product is not unduly hazardous to use, or its use 
will not result in any harmful residues to the con- 
sumer of treated crops. Before a new fungicide 
goes very far even as an experimental compound, 
some preliminary evaluation of its mammalian 
toxicity must be made. 


“If the material shows promise for com- 
mercial development, it then becomes neces- 
sary to obtain the complete toxicological 
evaluation of the material including its 
chronic toxicity, vapor hazard, skin irrita- 
tion, etc. The cost of this work is under- 
written completely by the manufacturer but 
_the work usually is conducted in outside 
independent laboratories set up primarily 
for investigations of this kind.” 


It should also be considered that the manufac- 
turer must develop accurate and specific analyti- 
cal methods for a new compound so the level of 

_ Pesidues remaining on treated food crops can be 
measured and so the product may be assayed dur- 
ing production and by pesticide regulatory offi- 
cials. The industrial laboratory is the logical place 
for this chemical work because of its “know-how” 
and familiarity with the product. 

The initial residue determinations on food crops 
are made in the laboratories of the manufacturer 
or through a special grant arrangement with cer- 
tain local experiment stations, the cost being 
borne, of course, largely by the firm. 

Present-day consciousness of pesticide residues 
on foods has added to the importance of this con- 
sideration to the extent that at least one industry 
official has estimated that the new Miller legisla- 
tion will add an extra $50,000 to $100,000 expense 
to the cost of developing a commercial pesticide. 


The state experiment stations are giving 
more attention to the residue picture and 
this may in turn mean the establishment 


of residue analytical laboratories at the 
local experiment station level, as well as 
new experimentation to determine the ef- 
fects of dosage, timing and combinations of 
various toxicants. 


Involved in this picture is the integration of 
work done by different experiment stations in a 
given area, since it is obvious that forty-eight 
separate states cannot afford to collect the per- 
formance data and the residue data for every 
pesticide on every crop grown in their own state. 
By the same token, neither can the manufacturer 
be expected to obtain these data in each state. 
“Neither can the manufacturer operate under dif- 
ferent interpretations and regulations of the fed- 
eral legislation by each of the 48 states,” Mr. 
Brandes declared. 


“The ultimate purpose of the field testing, 
residue studies, and toxicological investigations 
conducted by the manufacturer, is to enable him 
to write an acceptable, accurate and intelligent 
label,” the scientist pointed out. “The label must 
accompany the product when it is offered for sale. 
It is in effect a legal obligation on the part of the 
manufacturer that the product is effective for the 
purposes claimed and if used according to the di- 
rections will not result in residues exceeding 
legally established tolerances. ° 


“These labels are carefully scrutinized 
by both the USDA and the Food and Drug 
Administration, and by the legal, research 
and sales departments of the manufacturer. 
The best advice industry can give to those 
making fungicide recommendations and to 
the growers who are using the product is 
‘read carefully and follow explicitly the di- 
rections for use on the label.’” 


The research and development cost of a single 
fungicide has been estimated to range from 750 
thousand to 1% million dollars. This figure will 
vary depending on the nature of the compound 
and the difficulty that is encountered in develop- 
ing the manufacturing process, the formulations, 
residue methods, the toxicological data, and per- 
formance data. One company reports it is spending 
$500,000 annually in fungicide research and de- 
velopment. 

It has been reported by several industrial chem- 
ical concerns that the research and development 
costs on agricultural pesticides per dollar sale of 
these materials is roughly twice the cost of these 
expenditures for their general line of industrial 
chemicals. Whereas the average company’s re- 
search budget may run 4 to 5% of sales of its 
general line, it is not at all uncommon for the re- 
search and development costs on agricultural 
chemicals to run 8 to 10% of the dollar sales 
volume. At any rate, the costs are extremely high 
and they are borne almost exclusively by the chem- 
ical manufacturer. 

The high cost of agricultural chemical research 
and development is a matter of great concern to 
the research directors and the corporate manage- 
ment of any of the companies engaged in this 
business. These costs have undoubtedly kept many 
companies from getting into the agricultural field 
and have caused others to curtail or drop entirely 
their activities in that direction. 

“We may well wonder why any industrial 
chemical company would continue its efforts in the 
agricultural chemical field,” Mr. Brandes opined. 
“Perhaps a partial answer is the desirability of a 
diversified chemical operation. Probably niore im- 
portant is the recognition that a prosperous agri- 
culture offers a tremendous market for chemicals 
other than pesticides, . . . among which are plant 
food constituents and fertilizer intermediates.” 


In view of the foregoing, the salesman 
emerges as one of the key men in getting 
merchandising to moving. It is no trite say- 
ing that declares: “Nothing happens until 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


FOR SALE 


Used Fertilizer Machinery 
Shreveport Fertilizer Works 
P, O. Box 1, Shreveport, La. 
Detailed List Furnished on Re- - 


quest. Delivery Immediately. 


Shreveport Fertilizer Works 
P. O. Box 1 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


POSITION OPEN FOR YOUNG MAN WITH 
initiative and responsibility with a major 
West Coast manufacturer of pesticides 
for formulation development, field testing 
and service, contacts with public research 
men, label preparation, etc. Requires basic 
training in entomology and chemistry. 
Send personal data, including photograph, 
as well as complete information as to 
education, training, experience, ete, Ad 
No. 1436, Croplife, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
SALESMAN WANTED 


We are expanding our Agricultural 
Chemical Division and are looking for 
@ good agricultural chemical salesman 
cover the southern IIlinois-western 
Kentucky area. If interested reply giv- 
ing full resume of yourself including 
education, experience, age, photo and 
salary expected. Address Ad No. 1496, 
Croplife, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


«Ootton Production Oonference, 
Fresno Hacienda, Fresno, Oal. 
March 14-18 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assna., Spring Meeting; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fia.; Lea 8S. Hitchner, NAO execnu- 
tive secretary, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.O. 

March 28-30—North Central States 
Branch, Entomological Society of 
America, Purdue University Me- 
morial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 
April 10-12—OCouncil for Agricultural 
and Chemurgic Research, 2lst An- 
nual Conference; Congress Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., John W. Ticknor, 
Oouncil for Agricultural and Che- 
murgic Research, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 


April 16-17—Fourth Annual Califor- 


~ Ria Fertilizer Conference, Citrus 


Experiment Station, University of 
California, Riverside. Sidney H. 
Bierly, secretary, 457 Huntington 
Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 

May 7-9—Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide 
Formulators Assn., Inc., Spring 
Meeting, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; W. R. Peele, 
616 8S. Salisbury St., Raleigh, N.C., 
secretary-treasurer. 

May 16-18—Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
Outing, Skytop, Pa. 

May 20-22—42nd Mid-year Meeting, 
Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Drake Hotel, Chicago; 
H. W. Hamilton, secretary, 50 E. 
4ist St., New York 17. 

June 10-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Convention, the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

June 28-80—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
14th Annual Convention, Hotel Ro- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va.; Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

June 28-80—Seventh Regional Fer- 
tilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 
Wash. 

July 12—South Oarolina Fertilizer 
Meeting, Tour of Edisto Experi- 
ment Station, Blackville, S.C. 

July 19-20—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


July 25-27—Northwest Association of 
Horticulturists, Entomologists and 
Plant Pathologists Conference, 
Northwest Washington Experiment 
Station, Mount Vernon, Wash. 

Aug. 1—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Guignol Theatre, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Nov. 19-20— Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, Ho- 
tel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., 
B. F. Driggers, Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick, NJ., Secretary. 


Kansas, Minnesota area. 


age, 


thirties to early forties. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS SALESMAN 


We are seeking a man with experience in the fertilizer 
or agricultural field with proven sales ability in these 
felds. Experience should be in the Missouri, Iowa, 


This job involves selling of fertilizer raw materials to 
manufacturers. Our company is an established one 
with many years’ experience and nation-wide cover- 


We prefer a man of some maturity, age range mid- 


At inquiries handled in strict confidence. Send resume and indication of 
uneration to: Ad No. 1457, Croplife, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 22) 


somebody sells something.” The in- 
creasing complexity of the agricul- 
tural chemical field has necessi- 
tated a corresponding increase in 
the level of technical training and 
experience possessed by men in the 
capacity of salesman. 


The salesman’s main objective is to 
get the order, but it is well known 
that he won’t get it unless he can 
demonstrate to the farmer that his 
product will do a satisfactory job for 
the money. If he doesn’t do this he 
most certainly will not get the repeat 
order. 
The local distributor and dealer are 
also key men in meeting our fungicide 
needs. Their experienced salesmen are 
in daily contact with the grower in 
his field and orchard. But even more 
important, the dealer has the fungi- 
cides in stock close to the farm where 
they will be needed. Very few farmers 
today are more than a few minutes 
away from a complete stock of re- 
liable pesticide materials. In a matter 
of hours the farmer can usually cope 
with any emergency that may arise. 
In the final analysis unless the 
fungicide can be sold successfully, 
there will be no need for a produc- 
tion plant, administrative personnel, 


and the people engaged in the manu- 
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facture of the material. Investigators 
and industrialists alike are aware 
that the farmer who uses the fungi- 
cide must realize a profit from its use, 
and the manufacturer must realize a 
profit from its sale. This principle is 
axiomatic in the American business 
world. Without the profit incentive 
the vigor of the industrial economy of 
this country and the world would 
soon stagnate. 

The net profit realized from sales 
will in a large measure influence the 
amount of money and effort which 
will be reinvested in further research 
and development on new agricultural 
fungicides. 


Open House 

MADISON, WIS.—Visitors to the 
1956 Wisconsin Farm and Home 
Week attended open house in the 
University of Wisconsin’s recently- 
constructed bacteriology building and 
soils greenhouses. The bacteriology 
building houses a number of class- 
rooms, laboratories, a departmental 
library, underground plant growing 
rooms, and a “pilot plant” for re- 
search and instruction in fermenta- 
tion processes. Visitors to the soils 
greenhouses saw crop experiments on 
different soil types, soil nutrient 
studies, tree seedlings growing in a 
greenhouse compartment, and experi- 
ments on the effect of various soil 
treatments. 
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The most powerful advertising campaign in the history of 
fertilizer is helping you to build your sales of ARCADIAN 
high-nitrogen fertilizers. Farm magazines, radio stations and 
local newspapers are selling the ARCADIAN line to millions 
of farmers. Write now for full details! 


Profitable for you and profitable for your customers, you | 
sell high-nitrogen fertilizers for every season and every system 
of application when you handle the famous ARCADIAN line. 


This modern line includes liquid and dry nitrogen in nitrate, 
ammonia and urea forms...quick-acting and long-lasting nitro- 
gen...straight nitrogen and nitrogen balanced with other plant 
foods. 


Every plowed or pastured acre is your market for 
ARCADIAN products. You sell nitrogen for row crops or sod, 
dry land or irrigated land, flat fields or rough hills and range. 
You can supply nitrogen for use in ground spreaders, airplanes, 
sprayers, injectors, or in irrigation water. You can also sell cus- 
tom application. 


The concentrated, fast-spreading, labor-saving products which 
carry the well-known ARCADIAN trade-mark enable you to 
supply the nitrogen needs of every field on every farm. You 
never turn away a prospect—you make him a satisfied customer! 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING 
FOR PROFITABLE SALES 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
New York 6, N. Y. * Ironton, Ohio * Omaha 7, Neb. * Columbia 1, 5. ¢. 
Kalamazoo, Mich * Columbia, Mo. * Atlanta 3, Ga. * Indianapolis 20, Ind. 

Hopewell, Va. * St. Paul 4, Minn. * San Francisco 4, Cal. * Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
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